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THE BLASTED TREE. 
** T mark’d the broad and blasted oak, 
Scorch’d by the tightning’s livid glare ; 
Hollow its stem from branch to root, 
And all its shrivelled arms were bare. 

It was a piercing night in mid-winter, and along the round- 
ed hills towards the Clifton meadows, below Aylesbury, the 
moonlight sparkled on the bright and thickly crusted snows 
with peculiar splendor. Far off, the faint but perpetual 
roar of the icy river was heard, and the dark forest beyond 
it were dimly seen in the distance, like a heavy cloud in the 
western horizon. The intermediate country presented only 
a few solitary trees, and, save that here and there a rugged 
group of overgrown shrabbery was seen above the snow, 
one wide and vast uncultivated waste appeared. It was a 








night in which the faney of an honest German could not fail |) 


to conjure up a thousand phantoms ; his shrieking ghosts cried 
from the crevices of every sapless tree ; his witches rode on 
the pale moonlight moon-beams, in the distant and scarcely 
perceptible mist that spread a thin veil over the beautiful 
stars ; and the wandering spirits of departed friends peeped 
like premature resurrectionists from behind every thicket. 

The hour of eleven had drawn nigh, and the watchful 
family that inhabited the crazy cabin on the boaders of this 
barren country, had extinguished their blazing pine lights, 
buried up their fires, and sprinkled over the smoking ashes the 
spoonful of salt, the magic virtues of which dispersed the 
ghostly train, and ensured them a peaceful rest; when two 
travellers passed along the broken road that leads from the 
village towards the ford above the falls. One bore the ap- 

arance of an old man, infirm with age ; his broad-brimmed 

t hid his face, but some thin grey locks waved around his 
shoulders, and he leaned forward on his jaded horse like one 
suffering with fatigue or decrepitude ; behind him was the 
appendage of a stranger, a large black portmanteau, which 
swelled with the treasure it contained. The other was an 
athletic young man, whom the good people distinguished to 
be a hardy woodman, who sometimes acted as guide to trav- 
ellers, and sometimes, for he had some science, run out pa- 
tented lands, and was, withal, better acquainted with the 
country than any man init. He led the old man’s horse 
sometimes, and sometimes ran before to break the road. 

The cottagers thought they discovered traits of mystery in 
this: and as every thing that partook of mystery boded mis- 
chief according to their conceptions, they followed the mid- 
night travellers across the barrens with their eyes, until they 
disappeared, and then lay several anxious hours dreaming of 
murder, and robbery, and blood. More than once they thought 
they heard the piercing cry of despair, mingled with the 
roar of the waterfall ; and more than once discovered symp- 
toms in the dusky room that spoke of death without. 

But the woodman was in the village before sunrise ; he re- 
Eee that he had - the stranger safely across the ford, and 

ft him to pursue his journey. Suspicion was hushed for the 
moment, for the character of the young man was good; the 
traveller was known to have possessed money, but he had 
been called down the river on business of such urgent im- 
portance, that it was necessary for him to reach the lower 
ford that night, and he had with difficulty prevailed on Hurl- 
burt to accompany him to the western ro Who the stran- 
ger was, none knew, and thus far all was fair. But he never 
reached the ford, and no trace was heard of him from that 
night. Suspicion was once more awakened, and Hurlburt 
maintained, when questioned on the subject, a guarded and 
scornful silence. The fortune-tellers were consulted, and 
they anathematised the woodman. 
with all the formality of judicial inquiry, and even these 
condemned the unfortunate young man. 

When spring came, it was discovered that a large oak tree, 
celebrated for its age and majesty, did not put forth a leaf. 
It grew near a by-road which led to the river below the fall ; 
and as no other cause could be assigned for its blighted ap- 
pearance, it was attributed to one which now met the popular 
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association. The man became restless and unhappy; he 
felt sensibly the weight of sullied reputation, and though he 
had disregarded it for many years, he began to sink under 
its influence into moroseness and disquietude. 

About this time, some huntsmen in the pursuit of game 
which had sheltered in the blasted tree, cut it down, and lo! 
from the old trunk fell the withered bones of a human being ; 
they were examined by an anatomist, and declared to be the 
perfect parts of the skeleton of aman whom ny 4 judged 
might have been deposjted there four or five years betore.— 
An opening in the trifik, some distance from the ground, 
confirmed the probability of the story. The Germans and 
their neighbors caught it up eagerly, and the fate of the 
unfortunate woodman seemed fixed. He fled the storm he 
saw gathering; but in a month returned and surrendered 
himself up for trial. 

The excitement of the populace ran high, and as the day 
fixed for his trial drew near, the hopes of his acquittal van- 
jished, The mass of the people were sure of his guilt, and 





| zeal which savoured rather of the spirit of bitter persecution, 

than of alove of justice. I leave the reader to imagine for 
j himself the feelings of a tender wife, and six destitute little 
|children, as they looked forward through the gathering cloud 
to the day that was to fix his destiny ; while I hasten to the 
crowded court-room, and the solemn arraignment of the hus- 
band and father for the crime of murder. 

The prisoner stood pale and dejected, but silent and re- 
signed, at the bar, and answered with a calm and steady 
voice, “ Not Guilty,” to the charge. He was aSked if he had 
counsel, He answered in the negative, and requested that 
assistance might be assigned him. The judge cast his eyes 
around the court, as if carelessly in search of some one, on 
whom to lay what, as his manner seemed to indicate, he 
thougit a hopeless task, when an old gentleman, whose pre- 
sence amid the throng had not been noticed, rose and intro- 
duced himself as Mr , an ement lawyer of the city. 
The court bowed respectfully, and a look of astonishment was 
visible on every face when he asked the privilege of acting 
as the defendant’s counsel. 

It was granted, however, unhesitatingly, and he resumed 

his seat. When the witnesses had been heard on the side of 
the prosecution, he arose and addressed the court. _ He re- 
collected the prisoner; he remembered, that on the night on 
which the evidence went to fix the murder, he had employed 
the prisoner in the capacity ofa guide, and was conducte by 
him over the ford; that he missed his way, and did not reac 
the lower ford to which he intended to go, but travelled by 
another direction to the city. In regard to the bones so 
mysteriously found, he had two evidences to prove, he said, 
that the very physician who pronounced them human and of 
five years p Asn am and who was a bitter enemy of the de- 
fendant, had placed them there himself: that they had for 
many years before decked a corner of his study. The first 
was a boy who assisted in placing them there, and the second 
was the aperture in the trunk of the tree itself, which, at 
the entrance, was not more than five inches in diameter, and 
therefore, utterly incapable of admitting a human body. He 
sat dewn under acclamations of astonishment; the proof went 
on, the defendant was acquitted without an argument, and the 
corrupt and revengeful physician just escaped from the vil- 
lage time enough to save his neck. 
“eThis is the story ofthe blasted tree. It has a moral. How 
dangerous is superstition! how carefully should circumstan- 
tial evidence be examined, and how cautiously weighed ! how 
false and how deceptive the idea, that what is generally be- 
lieved is infallibly the right! 














From Blackwood's Magazine. 


HANNAH LAMOND, 
AND THE EAGLE. 
Some people have a trick of describing incidents as hav- 
ing happened within their own observation, when, in fact 
they were at the time lying asleep in bed, and disturbing the 





suspicion among the Germans. They called it the blasted 
tree ; and located the place where the stranger’s blood was 
shed beneath its branches. Withered by the hot breath off 
murder, they declared it should bloom again whenever the 
murderer should be brought to justice, and his blood sprink- 
led on its dry roots. 

Five years passed away, and old impressions and vague 
Suspicions grew stronger as years departed; Hurlburt was 
now surrounded by a young and dependant family ; but su- 
perstition had fixed an indelible mark on his character, and 
he was followed by the eye of jealousy, which watched his 


whole house with the snore of their dormitory. Such is too 
often the character of the eye-witnesses of the present age. 
Now, I would not claim personal acquaintance with an inci- 
dent I had not seen—no, not for fifty guineas per sheet; and, 
therefore, I warn the reader not to be! the following little 
story about an and child, (by the way, that is the Derby 
crest, and a favorite sign of inns in the north of England,) 
on the authority of the writer of this article. “TI tell the tale 





as "twas told to me,” by the schoolmaster of the parish allud- 
ed to above, and if the incident never occ then —— 
he have been one of the 


and most ito’ 
groctont gratuitous 


|they collected the evidence against him with an activity and| 


"nA reads the following pages of this magazine. 


|meadow hay, (there was not in all its ten miles square, twen- 
|ty acres of rye grass) on the same day of midsummer, sodry- 
ing was the sunshine and the wind—and huge heaped up 
| wains, that almost hid from view the horses that drew them 
jalong the sward beginning to get green with a second growth 
|were moving in all directions towards the snug farm yards. 
| Never had the parish seemed before so pepulous. Jocund 
| was the balinly air with laughter, whistle andsong. But the 
| Tregnomens threw the shadow of “ one o’clock” on the green 
dial face of the earth—the horses were unyoked and took 
|instantly to grazing—groups of men, women, lads, lasses and 
‘children, collected under grove, and bush, and hedgerow— 
|graces were pronounced, some of them rather too tedious, in 
presence of the mantling milk cans, bullion ebars of butter, 
jand crackling cakes, 

| The great Golden Eagle, the pride and the pest of the 
| parish, stooped down, and away, with something in his talons; 
One single sudden female shriek—and then shouts and out- 
cries as if a church spire had tumbled down on a congrega- 
tion at a sacrament! “Hannah Lamond’s bairn!” “Hannah 
Lamond’s bairn,” was the loud fast spreading cry. “ The 
Eagle’s ta’en off Hannah Lamond’s bairn!” and many hun- 
dred feet were in another instant seen hurrying towards the 
mountain. ‘T'wo miles of hill and dale, and copse, and shin- 
gle, and many intersecting brooks lay between ;—but in an 
incredibly short time, the foot of the mountain was alive 
with people. The eyrie was well known, and both old birds 
were visible on the rockledge. But who shall scale that diz- 
zy cliff, which Mark Steuart, the Sailor, had attempted in 
ivain. All kept gazing, weeping, wringing of hands in vain, 
rooted to the ground, or running back and forward, like so 
many ants essaying their new wings in discomfiture— 
“What's the use—what the use o’ony puir human means? 
We have no power but in prayer!” and many knelt down— 
fathers and mothers thinking of their own ba if they 
would force the deaf heavens to hear! 

Hannah Lamond had all this time been sitting on a rock, 
with her face porfsetly white, and eyes like those of a mad 
person, fixed on the eyrie. Nobody had noticed her, for 
strong as all sympathies with her had been at the swoop of 
the Eagle, they were now swallowed up in the agony of eye 
sight. “Only last Sabbath was my sweet wee wean baptiz- 
ed in the name of the Father, and the Son, and the Hol 
Ghost !” and on uttering these words she flew off throu 
the brakes, and over the huge oO Ay ne 
than even huntsman ran into the fearless as a goat 
playing among the precipices. No one doubted, no oné- 
could doubt, that she would soon be dashed to pieces, But 
have not people who have walked in their sleep, obedient to 
the nysterious guidance of dreams, clomb the walls of old 
ruins, and found footing, even in decrepitude, along the ed 
of the unguarded battlements, and down dilapidated sab 
cases, deep as draw wells, or coal pits, and returned with 
open, fixed, and unseeing eyes, u d to their beds at 
midnight! It is all the work of the soul, to whom the body 
is a slave ; and shall not the agony of a mother's passion— 
who sees her baby, whose warm mouth had just left her 
breast, hurried off. by a demon to a hideous death, bear her 
limbs aloft wherever there is dust to dust, till she reach that 
devouring den, and fiercer and more furious far, in the pas- 
sion of love, than any bird of prey that ever bathed its beak 
in blood, throttle the fiends that with their heavy wings, 
would fain flap her down the cliffs, and hold ap her child in 
deliverance before the eye of the all seeing God.” 

No stop—no stay—she knew not that she drew her breath. 
Beneath her feet Providence fastened every stone, and to 
her hands strengthened every root. How was she ever to 
descend? That fear, then, but once crossed her heart, as u 
—u the little image made of her own Hesh and bl 
“The God who holds me now from perishing; will not the 
same God save me when my child ison my bosom?” Down 
came the fierce rushing of the eagle’s wings—each savage 
bird rushing close to her head, so that she saw the yellow of 
their wrathful eyes. All at once they quailed and were 
cowed. Yelling they flew off to the stump of an ash jutting 
out of a cliff, a thousand feet above the cataract, and the 
Christian mother failing across the eyrie, in the midst of 
bones and blood, clasped her child—dead—dead—dead—no 
doubt; but unmangled and untorn, and swaddled up - as 
it was when she laid it down asleep among the fresh in 
a nook of the harvest field. Oh! what pangs of perfect 
blessedness transfixed her heart frown that faint feeble cry. 
“It lives—it lives—it lives!” and baring her bosom, with 

















actions, his countenance, and his words, while it shunned his 


liars that ever taught the y how to shoot. For my 
single calf Lom Wy mature eouiniom. Many extraordinary 


loud laughter, and eyes @gy as stones, she felt the lips of the 











unconscious innocent once more murmuring at the fount of 
life and love!—‘Oh thou great and thou dreadful God! 
whither hast thou brought me, one of the most sinful of thy 
creatures? Qh, save my soul, lest it perish, even for my 
own name’s sake! O Thou, who diedst to save sinners, have 
mercy upon me !'—Cliffs, chasms, blocks of stones, and the 
skeletons of old trees—far—far down, and dwindled into 
specks, a thousand creatures of her own kind, pore | or 
running to and fro! Was that the sound of the waterfall, or 
the faint roarof voices? Is that her native strath? and that 
the tuft of trees, does it contain the hut in which stands the 
cradle of her child? Never more shall it be rocked by her 
foot! Here must she die; and when her breast is exhausted, 
her baby too! And those horrid beaks, and eyes, and talons, 
and wings will return, and her child will be devoured at last, 
even within the dead bosom that can protect it no more. 
Where, all this while, was Mark Steuart, the sailor? Half 
,»way up the cliffs, But his e¥e had got dim, and his head diz- 
zy, and his heart sick; and he who had so often reefed the 
top gallant sail, when at midnight the coming of the gale was 
heard afar, covered his face with his hands, and dared |ook no 
longer on the swimming heights. “And who will take care 
of my poor bed-ridden mother, thought Hannah, whose soul 
through the exhaustion of so many passions, could no more 
retain in its grasp that hope which it had clutched in despair. 
A voice whispered, “God.” She looked round, expecting to 
see an angel, but nothing moved except a rotten branch, that, 
under its own weight, broke off from the crumbling reef. 
Her eye, by some secret sympathy of her soul with the in- 
animate object, watched its full; and it seemed to stop, not 
far off, on a platform. Het child was bound within her bo- 
som—she remembered not how or when—but it was safe ; 
and scarcely daring to open her eyes, she slid down the shelv- 
ing rocks, and found herself on a small piece of firm root— 
bound soil, with the tops of bushes appearing below. With 
fingers suddenly strengthened into the power of iron, she 
aw herself down by briar, and brom, and heather, and 
d birch. There, a loosened stone lept over a ledge, and 
was heard, so profound was its fall. There, the 
shingle rattled down the screes, and she hesitated not to fol- 
low. Her feet bounded against the liuge stone that stopped 
them, but she felt no pain. Her body was callous as the cliff. 
Steep as the wall of a house, was now the side of the preci- 
ice, But it was matted with, ivy centuries old—long ago 
ead, and without a single green leaf; but with thousands of 
arm-thick stems trified into the rock, and covering it as with 
atrellice. She bound her baby to her neck, and with hands 
and feet clung to that fearful ladder. Turning round her 
head and looking down, lo! the whole population of the par- 
ish—so great was the multitude, on their knees—and hush! 
the voice of psalms! a hymn breething the spirit of one united 
yer! Sad and solemn was the strain, but nothing dirge- 
ike, breathing not of death, but deliverance. Often had she 
sung that tune, perhaps the very words, but them she heard 
not—in her own hut, she and her nother—or in the kirk, a- 
long with all the congregation. An unseen hand seemed 
fastening her fingers to the ribs of ivy, and in a sudden in- 
spiration, believing that her life was to be saved, she became 
most as fearless as ifshe had been changed into a winged 
creature. Again her feet touched stones and earth; the 
9 was hushed; buta tremulous sobbing voice was close 
side her, and lo! a she goat, with two little kids at her feet! 


“ Wild heights,” thougt she, “ do these creatures climb”—||% 
wn he 


but the dam will lead r kids by the easiest paths, for 
oh! even in the brute creatures what is the holy power of a 
mother's love!’ and turning round her head, she kissed her 


bo vaso and for the first time she wept. ’ 
Over frowned the front of the precipice, never touch- 
4 before by human hand or foot. No one had ever dreamt 

scaling it ; and the Golden es knew that well, in their 
insti ar ge their eyries, they had brushed 
it with their wings. all the rest of this part of the 
mountain side, though scarred, and seamed, was yet acces- 
sible—and more than one person in the parish had reached 
the bottom of the Glead’s Cliff. Many were now attempting 
it—and ere this cautious mother had followed her dumb guides 
many dangers that, although enough 

were traversed by her without a 


ms * part of the strath. 

‘here had been trouble and agitation, much sobbing, and 
many tears, among the multitude, while the mother was 
scaling the cliffs—sublime was the shout that echoed afar, the 
moment she reached the cyrie—then succeeded a silence as 
deep as death; ina little while arose that hymning prayer, 
succeeded by mute supplication—the wildness of thankful 
and congratulatory joy had next its sway; and now that her 
salvation was sure, the great crowd rustled like a wind-swept 
wood, And for whose sake was all gus alternation of agony? 
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A poor humble creature, unknown to many even by name ; 
one who had but few friends, nor wished for more, contented 
to work all day, here, there, any where, that she might be a- 
ble to support her aged mother and her litde child; and who 
on the Sabbath, took her seat in an obscure, pew, set apart for 
paupers, in the kirk! 

all back and give her fresh air!’ said the old minister of 
the parish ; and the circle of close faces widened round her 
lying as indeath, “ Gie me the bonny bit bairn into my arms,’ 
cried first one mother and then another, and it was tenderly 
handed round the circle of kisses, many of the snooded maid- 
ens bathing its face in tears, ‘There is not a single scratch 
upon the puir innocent, for the Eagle you see maus hae stuck 
its talons into the lang claes and the shawl. Blin’ blin’ maun 
they be who see not the finger o’ God in this thing ! 





CIRCASSIAN WOMEN. 


History, travellers, and romance, have said nothing of the 
heauty of Circassian women, which is not below the truth. 
Beauty has been considered an imaginary being, a thing of 
invention ; and to justify this ided, itis alleged that what is 
beautiful to the eyes of one people is not to those of anoth- 
er; that a Chinese beauty vail have no charms in France 
or England; and, in like manner, that the French or English 
beauty would have no attraction in the eyes of a Chinese.— 
But the beauty of the Circassian women is a sufficient an- 
swer to this reasoning; since they are acknowledged to be 
beautiful, by all nations. They are every where sought af- 
ter; and are the ornament of all the seraglios of Asia, Af- 
rica and Europe, because they possess that pleasing union 
of features; that proportion of all the parts of the body, 
that splendor, those brilliant tints, that whole, that cannot be 
defined, but which exists, and necessarily constitutes heauty, 
since al] men render it homage. 

It is only in this point of view, that the inhabitants o 
Circassia (a country between the Caspian and Black Seas, 
deserve the attention of the discerning traveller. It wil 
easily be conceived, that the nation which considers woman 
as merchandise, can never make her a companion, nor con- 
sider marriage a sacred and indissoluble union. We find, 
accordingly, that the Circassians have many wives, whom 
they change at pleasure ; but the first wife always has a su- 
periority over the others, which nothing can take away, and 
which she retains till death. 

The first wife, who is usually married when extremely 
young, is purchased, like the rest in the public markets,where 
an innumerable multitude of women are exposed to sale, 
habited in the manner which is judged most likely to excite 
the desire of the buyer. No inquiry is made with respect 
to whence the woman was wecline wy and if the pames of her 
parents are asked, it is only to ascertain whether she derives 
her birth froma stock of pure and acknowledged beauty. 

The usual price of a beautiful Circassian female, is from 
~~ to ten thousand piasters. 

omen being the principal commerce in Circassia, every 
thing in their education and habitual life, has for its object 
to preserve their beauty, and facilitate its development. All 
domestic occupations are abandonded to the slaves—women 
are solely employed with the arts of the toilette and the 
means of pleasing. They make it a particular study to ::10d- 
ulate their voice in soft and melodious tones, and to display 
race and elegance in every motion. Their habitations are 
intermingled with gardens, and form small villages very near 
to each other, consisting of about twenty houses each. And 
in the middle of each of these villages, is a strongly fortified 
tower, in which, in case, of invasion, they shut the women 
and the riches of the country. These towers, as well as all 
the houses, are built of wood, decorated with great art, and 
finished with taste. 

The dress of the Circassian men, is a mixture of the 
Greek and Turkish habits, It consists of a pair of wide 
pantaloons, buskins, a close boddice fastened with a girdle, 
a kind of domino with open sleeves and a cap or turban not 
very high, broad at the top and narrow at the Sem. They 
shave their beards, leaving very long mustachios. 

The dress of the women is more simple and pleasing. It 
consists of pantaloons, a boddice, and along robe in Arme- 





n the head of” taste, or large furred pelisse. From the cap or bonnet 


of the shape of a sugar loaf, hangs a veil. The bonnet is 
richly ornamented with pearls, 





From the London Court Journal. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF PAGANINI. 
July 2d, 1831—According to my established custom o 


species of a throne to which artists are in the habit of exalt- 
ing their sitters. He was preparing to sit for his bust. 





to me nothing short of sublime. Under the enthusiasm o 

the moment, I thought of him as the electrifier of al] Europe, 
and as the being before me so tranquilly resigned to the deep 
}dominion of slumber. 




















































torehead! What a beautiful formation of the temples, the 
abode, phrenologically, of the musical organ! How deli- 
cately moulded the nose, with its subdued and graceful ac- 
quiline inflexion; how full, and how gently arched the 
brow! How finely moulded the mouth—and how nicely pro- 

rtioned the chin! How bold and free the undulation of the 
ong raven hair down his shoulders. 

After chatting together on various other matters, we went 
to the Opera, to hear Madame Pasta in Rossini’s of 


Otello. Paganini bestowed considerable praise on the mu- 
sic; but the catastrophe of Desdemona’s ently ap 
noyed him, and he observed that she ought rather to have 


destroyed Otello. He made many occasional remarks on 
the merits and demerits of particular singers, 

July 9.—When I called on the Signor to-day, he requested 
me to translate to him and article in the “ Harmonicon,” re- 
lative to his talent. He paid great attention to it as I proceed- 
ed. To the assertion about his using his thumb, to make 
some of the stops on his instrument, he gave a direct con- 
tradiction, but said “ Let them believe it ; as I play so many 
notes, they think I have plenty to do for ten fingers.” 

I mentioned to him an odd circumstance which happened 
to me in the morning. I had been accosted in the street by 
a stranger, who, after telling me that he was connected with 
the Queen’s Theatre, and was a bit ofa fiddler himself, had 
indulged me at some length with the gratuitous expression 
of his raptures at the Italian Signor’s panne, and had 
likewise volunteered the intelligence that Paganini possess- 
ed a grand secret respecting the violin, which he had com- 
municated to the individual, a certain Nicolo Cindrelli of 
Naples. Believing these to be random assertions, | had ex- 
same as much to the loquacious stranger. Paganini now 

imself undeceived me, by declaring with great emphasis, 
“ Non e bugia, enzi e molto vero ch’io possiedo un gran se- 
greto,” (itis no falsehood, but az true, that I am possessed 
of a very grand secret.) The following explanation which 
he then proceeded to give me, will be read with interest, I 
am certain, by all who have listened to the great master’s dis- 
play of his thrilling art. 

“T happened,” said Paganini, “to be at — some years 
ago, where I met with a violincello-player whom I had pre- 
viously known, and known as one of the worst conceivable 
performers on that instrument ; insomuch that the pain of lis- 
tening to him amounted to a torture. The name of this tor- 
mentor is Nicolo Cindrelli. I one day took it into my head to 
offer him the means of escape from this predicament, by telling 
hitn I would teach him to make his fortune, ifhe would pledge 
me his word to keep the secret, as I was anxious that it should 
not be communicated to any one else. He passed me his word 
accordingly, and I went to work with him, an@ in three days 
instilled into him a totally different way of managing his bow, 
&c. These three days made him a new man—so great 
was the advancement he made, and so entirely had his awk- 
ward, vulgar and rasping style disappeared. Ofall this I said 
nothing to any one until, on the occasion of his being about 
to perform at a Concert, I made a point of going there before 
his arrival, and addressed myself to the osovaie’ professors 
and amateurs, saying, “Gentlemen, you have here in Naples 
the first violincello player in the world!” They were instant- 
ly all eager to know who I could ibly mean: but whenI 
named to them Signor Nicolo Cindrelli, a laughing chorus 
was the result. “ But,” continued I, “you have not heard 
him.”—* Yes, yes,” replied they, “ we have heard too much 
of him.”—* How long may it be since you heard him?—Oh! 
six days ago.”—* Well, well, you must hear him now.” 


“In short, Signor Cindielli came, and performed at the 
Concert, where he threw out such dashing tones, and extract- 
ed so much effect from his instrument, as to excite their won- 
dering acclamations—so greatly were they all struck with the 
miracle of art which they deemed me to have effected in the 
person of that professor. 

“1 do most assuredly possess the secret ; and when it shal) 
be hereafter known, all the musical academies will run to- 
gether to embrace the system I shall — Then you will 
see them reach lofty flights, but not before. 

Calling again in the evening, I found Paganini alone, and 
wrapped up in his customary air of abstraction. ‘ He looked 
the very model of a hermit.—He was seated at his dinner, 

‘and begged me to follow his example. After a few glasses 
‘of capital Bordeaux wine, he rose from table, and went into 
‘an adjoining room, from whence he presently came out again 
|and said to me, with an air of triumph, “L” Annello e ven- 
‘uto, (the ring is come.) This was the beautiful gift bestow- 
led by his Majesty, William IV. accompanied by a letter in 


| 


calling on Paganini every day, I went to his apartments in which the Royal donor was pleased to express, in high terms, 
the Regent’s Quadrant to-day, and found him seated on the ‘his sense of the Signor’s unrivalled talents. Such occasions 


'as this must, indeed, produce the most exciting and pleasing 
| gratification in the mind of a great artist, and must consti- 


| "The expression of his features, as he sat in the raised||tute truly his “ dies alba creta notandi.” 
| chair (with his arms folded) and occasionally turned round to), 


In the course of conversation, he told me a curious story 


|converse with me, was such as I can hardly convey in words. about an ingenius young German, of great enterprise, and no 
|The beaming animation, the sparkling intellectual fire of his||less assurance, who, after following him some time incognito, 
looks, gave potent testimony to his extraordinary, unrivalled|| on purpose to study his thoroughly in all his points, had at 
|genius. His expression in the tranquility of sleep, appeared|| length satisfied himself that he could hit him off to perfec- 


‘tion, and then set about composing and arranging a special 
stage play, which wae got up accordingly at Frankfort. Its 
plot turned upon the extravagant circumstance of a lady of 





What intellectuality displayed in the'! noble extraction, a Countess, hearing from afar of the Pa- 
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ganini’s high sounding renown, becoming deeply impressed 
with the ‘ee of it, an gutting out on her otis place 
to place to seek him, and fall in love with him! the denoue 
ment represented her as discovering the gran Maestro, after 
much itinerant assiduity, and rushing into his arms to em- 
brace him and make him her husband! Paganini made a 
int of going to witness the strange affair, and was infinite- 
y diverted with it. Emboldened by this first success, the 
imitative German proceeded to a still more minute copy of 
The rogue became, in fact quite particular in 
his publi ises—giving out that he would treat “’assis- 
tance admarative” with a yet more exact personation of his 
remarkable model, so as to display his mode of action, man- 
ner of coming on the stage, his peculiar bow, and equally pe- 
culiar way of pulling out his pocket handkerchief—his fash- 
jon of tuni is instrument, his directions to the orchestra, 
and above all, his style of playing. All this, like the large 
declarations of conjurors in general, was found to take amaz- 
ingly. That the bold imitator did not play very like Paga- 
nini, needs barely to be said: his “ parallel passages,” if 
continued forever; would never have touched those the 
were intended to rival : but still there was the shadow, though 
not the soul; the imitation was most amusingly obvious ; 
and al-lusion supplie@ the want of il-lusion.—People laughed 
heartily: the counterfeit came into high currency, and the 
speculator filled his pockets to a right merry tune.. The per- 
formance drew nightly crowds, among whom the travestied 
hero himself never failed to attend, and to relish the joke thus 
played off. Some, indeed, of the more opaque among the 
“good easy” portion of the public, would have really believed 
the impostor to be the real “ first fiddler of Europe,” but for 
the contradicting fact that in looking up to the boxes, they 
could not escape seeing the veritable Signor Paganini in 
pria persona. His little boy, Achilles, was one night ta- 
en to fy performance, and taken in by the deception. The 
little fellow’s surprise was exceedingly droll, when he stared 
alternately at his father and his father double, and was at first 
unable to tell, like the Irishman, which was not the other. 





They that cry down moral honesty, cry down that which 
is a great part of religion—my duty towards God, and my 
duty towards man. hat care I to see a man run after a 
sermon, if he cozen and cheat as soon as he comes home ? 
On the other side, morality must not be without religion ; 
for, if so, it may change, as I see convenience, Religion 
must govern it. He that has not religion to govern his mo- 
rality, is not a dram better than my mastiff dog ; so long as 
you stroke him and please him do not pinch him, he will 
play with you as finely as may be ; he is a very good moral 
mastiff ; but if you hurt him, he will fly in your face and tear 
out your throat. SELDEN. 


Literature is a ray of that wisdom which pervades the uni- 
verse, Like the sun, it enlightens, rejoices and warms. By 
the aid of books, we collect around us all things, all places, 
men, and times. By them we are recalled to the duties of 
human life. By the sacred e e of greatness, our pas- 
sions are directed and we are rotsed to virtue. Literature 
is the daughter of heaven, who has descended uportf earth to 
soften the evils of life. Have recourse then to books. 


“ There is a God.” The plants of the valley, and the ce- 
dars of the mountain prociaim him; the insect hums his 
raise ; the elephant salutes him with the ne Sy » the 
bird warbles his praise among the foliage ; the lightning an- 
nounces his power ; and the ocean declares his immensity. 
Man alone has said, there is no God.” CHATEAUBRIAND. 


7 Arts and Science. 


Tron Hovses.—The new process for smelting iron by raw 
coal and hot air blast, is producing a great change in the iron 
trade ; and it is anticipated by good judges, that no long i 
riod will elapse before cast iron of the quality known as No. 
1, will be manufactured at the cost of about 40s. or 45s. the 
ton. When this takes place generally, it must inevitably 
produce an effect which will prevade almost every condition 
of society. Rich and poor, by degrees, find themselves in- 
closed in iron cages; and fir joists, and slate roofs, will be- 
come things to be alluded to as betokening something ven- 
erable from antiquity. The introduction of iron into build- 
ing operations will, no doubt, spread rapidly, as the price of 
cast iron falls; and, if unskillfully done at the outset, we may 
have a number of imperishable monuments of bad taste 
wherever we go. 
examples should be given in time, and that architects should 
be prepared for the change, so as not to leave the matter to 
the caprice or taste of the workmen of the foundaries.— 
Loupon’s Enc. of Arc. 











Sxutrut Carcutation.—On Tuesday last, at 5 P. M. the 
operation of thowing down, by blasting with gunpowder, 
about forty feet of the old French curtain in the works of the 
Citadel, was performed by the Royal Engineers, under the 
superintendence of Captain Alderson, commanding in this 
District. It was intended that this portion of the old work, 
which it was requisite to remove, to make a gateway with a 
casemated guard room, should be taken down ; and it was 
intended to have done so with manual labor, but the frost 


It is, therefore, of importance that good) 






was found to have penetrated so completely into the parapet, 
that this mode would have consumed more time than could 
be conveniently spared, and it was judged expedient to have 
recourse to mining. Three chambers were made in the para- 
pet ; that in the centre containing ninety pounds of powder, 
and the two flank chambers seventy poundseach, The sau- 
cisons were composed and placed so as to ignite the cham- 
bers at the same instant. The force of the powder exerted 
itself horizontally; not a single stone was thrown upwards ; 
and the quantity of powder was so nicely judged, that the old 
work thrown down did not extend beyond the space required 
for the gate, &c, to be constructed, and was almost as com- 
pletely loosened and reduced fit for removal, as if the work 
had been done with tools, and without shaking or pe 
the new wall, or revetment, in the slightest degree, though 
the portion of the ancient work thrown down was separated 
from it by only a few inches.—QuEBEC PAPER. 





HEATI4¢ HOUSES BY HOT WATER.—A method of warming 
buildings by water has been contrived, on the principle that 
hot water will ascend through cold by its superior lightness. 
A boiler is constructed in the lowest part of the building, 
completely closed at the top, but terminating in a tube or 


pipe, which is conducted upwards, and carried through the || 


different apartments which it is intended to warm. This pipe 


and pipe being filled with water up to the funnel. 
fire is applied under the boiler, the water becomes heated, 
ascends, and the colder water descends ; and these contrary 
currents continue until every particle of water contained in 
the pipes carried through the building, is raised to whatever 
temperature, under two hundred and twelve degrees, may be 
desired. 





and a number of scientific gentlemen visited the National 
Gallery of Practical Science, to see the first exhibition of 


roasted, and a piece of mutton boiled and served up to the 
numerous spectators, at which the ladies expressed them- 
selves highly delighted. The advantage in this mode is 
economy, and certainly, in the first place, a pigeon is beauti- 
fully roasted, in twelve minutes, at the cost of one-fifth of a 
penny } and a large joint may be roasted or boiled at a pro- 
portionate expense. By this mode, the meat retains the gra- 
vy toa much greater extent, the heat being disseminated 
regularly ; und whether it be a pigeon or a large joint, the 
whole process is completed to a certainty at the rate of time 
—twelve minutes for every pound weight; and the cookery 
once began, may be left till the time arrives for dishing up. 
So much for the advance of science developed at this Gal. 
lery, which is fairly becoming the resort of the fashionable 
as well as scientific world.—LonpDon PAPER. 








OBSERVATIONS ON THE IGNIS FATUUS, OR WILL-WITH THE- 


WISP, FALLING STARS, AND THUNDER STORMS. 
By L. Bilesson, Major of Engineers, Berlin. 

The first time I saw the Ignis Fatuus, or Will-with the- 
Wisp, was in a valley in the Forest of Gorbitz, in the New- 
mark. This valley cuts deeply into compact loasfPand is mar- 
shy on its lower part. The water of the marsh is ferruginous 
and covered with an iridescent crust. During the day, bub- 
bles of air were seen rising from it, and in the night, blue 
flames were observed shooting from and playing over its 
surface. As I suspected that there was some connexion be- 
tween these flames and the bubbles of air, I marked during 


-|| the day-time, the place where the latter rose up most abun- 


dantly, and repaired thither during the night; to my great 
joy I actually observed bluish-purple flames, and did not hes- 
itate to approach them. On reaching the spot, they retired, 
land I pursued them in vain; all attempts to examine them 
\closely were ineffectual. Some days of very rainy weather 
‘prevented farther investigation, but afforded leisure for re- 
\flecting on their nature. I conjectured that the motion of 
|the air, on my approaching the spot, forced forward the burn- 
‘ing gas ; and remarked, that the flame burned darker when 
|it was blown aside; hence I concluded that a continuous 
‘thin stream of inflammable air was formed by these bubbles, 
which, once inflamed, continued to burn—but which, owing 
|to the paleness of the light of the flame, could not be ob- 
iserved during thé day. 

On another day, in the twilight, I went again to the place, 
|where I waited the approach of night: the flames became 
| gradually visible, but redder than formerly, thus showing that 
\they burnt during the day: I approached nearer, and¢ they 
\retired. Convinced that they would return again to the 
place of their origin, when the agitation of the air ceased, | 
remained stationary and motionless, and observed them again 
gradually approach. As I could easily reach them, it occur- 
red to me to attempt to light paper by means of them, but 
for some time I did not succeed in this experiment, which | 
found was owing tomy breathing. I therefore held my face 
‘from the flame, and also interposed a piece of cloth as a 
screen ; on doing which I was able to singe paper, which 
| became brown-colored, and covered with a viscous moisture. 





|I next used a narrow slip of paper, and enjoyed the pleasure 


terminates in a funnel at the top of the building, the boiler)) 
When), 


Roastine sy Gas.—On Tuesday morning, Mr Faraday |) 


Hick’s Patent for cooking by gas. That ingenious artist has |, 
brought to perfection an invention which promises fair to) 
supersede the usual mode of cooking. Several pigeons were | 





of seeing it take fire. The gas was evidently inflammable» 
and not a phosphorescent luminous one, as some have main- 
\tained. But how do these lights originate? After some re- 
flection I resolved to make the experiment of extinguishing 
‘them. I followed the flame; I brought it so far from the 
marsh, that probably the thread of connexion, if I may so 
‘express myself, was broken, and it was extinguished. But 
|scarcely a few minutes had elapsed, when it was again re- 
newed at its source (over the air-bubbles,) without my being 
jable to observe any transition from the neighboring flames, 
jmany of which were burning in the valley. I repeated the 
experiment frequently, and always with success, The dawn 
| approached, and the flames, whieh to me appeared to approach 
‘nearer to the earth, gradually disappeared. 

On the following evening, I went to the spot, and kindled 
|a fire on the side of the valley, in order to have an opportu- 
nity of trying to inflame the gas, As on the evening before 
h first extinguished the flame, and them hastened with a torch 
|to the spot from whence the gas bubbled up, when instan- 
|taneously a kind of explosion was heard, and a red light was 
jseen over eight or nine square feet of the surface of the 
}marsh, when diminished to a small blue flame, from two and 
ja half to three feet in height, that continued to burn with an 
junsteady motion. It was therefore no longer doubtful that 
|this ignis futuus wes caused by the evolution of inflammable 
|gas from the marsh, 

In the year 1811, I was at Malapane, in Upper Silesia, and 
passed several nights in the forest, because ignes fatui were 
observed there. J] succeeded in extinguishing and inflami 
the gas, but could not inflame paper or thin shavings of wood 
, with it. In the course of the same year I repeated my ex- 
| periments in the Konski forest, in Poland. The flame was 
| darker colored than usual, but I was not able to inflame eith- 
|er paper or wood-shavings with it, on the contrary, their sar- 
| face became speedily covered with a viscous moisture. 
| In the year 1812, I spent half a night in the Rubenzahl 
Garden, on the ridge of the Riesengebirge, close on the 
Schneekoppe, which constantly exhibits the Will-with-the- 
Wisp, but having a very pale color, The flame appeared 
and disappeared, but was so mobile that I could never ap- 
oon sufficiently near to enable mg to set fire to any thing 
with it. 

In the course of the same year, I visited at Walkenried, in 
the Hartz, where these lights are said always to occur ; they 
were very much like those of the Newmark, and I collected 
some of the in a flask, On the day after, I found by 
experiment that ‘t occasioned cloudiness in lime-water, 
proof of its containing carbonic acid. 

I observed accidently another phenomenon allied to this, 
at the Porta Westplinlica, near Minden. On the 3d A . 
1814, we played off a fire-work from the summit, to whi 
we had ascended during the dark, and where no ignis fatuus 
was visible. But scarcely had we fired off the rocket, 
when a number of small red flames were observed around 
us below the summit, which, however, speedily extinguish- 
ed—to be succeeded by others on the firing of the next 
rocket. 

These facts induced me to separate the ignes fatui from 
the luminous meteors, and to free them from all connexion 
with electricity. They are of a chemical nature, and be- 
come inflamed on coming in contact with the atmosphere, 
—. the nature of their constitution. 

I think it highly probable that the fires that sometimes 
break out in forests are caused by these lights. 


Fature Stars.—I have frequently observed on meadowsa 
and fields, that slimy, leek n matter, which is commonly 
taken for the product of falling fire-balls,&c. Itepee- 
dily passes into a state of putrefaction, and dissolves into e 
whitish foam, which at length di ars. I cannot venture 
to speculate on its formation. This slime to me 
to be intimately connected with the plants 
surround it, although J cannot deny its flattened 
shape. Once, indeed, I observed it on the bare , ata 
distance from vegetables of every kind, In Finland, Tf ob- 
served it on rocks, but they were richly clothed with mosses. 
Whatever opinion may be formed as to it, the plants, ie- 
ularly the cryptogamic ones in its vane to be ex- 
amined. T may add, that! observed , in a forest, 
under a fir-tree, where there was no possi ‘of its having 
fallen from the sky. 


| Tuonper Storm.—On ascending a mountain, which rises 
‘rather more than two thousand feet above Teschen, I en- 
|countered a storm, concerning which the following particu- 
lars are not withott interest. The wind blew from the South 
jand shortly after 1 commenced my ascent, enveloped the up- 
'per part of the mountain in clouds. The oppressive feel of 
ithe air seemed to announce a coming thunder-storm, but 
hitherto neither thunder nor lightning had occurred. The 
nearer I approached to the clouds, the darker was their color, 
| but still the sun shone brightly upon Teschee. The clouds, 
a8 seen from below, which exhibited a remarkable rotatory 
‘motion, appeared sharply bounded, and I was therefore sur- 
| prised, be I came near t them, to find, as usual, only a 
gradually denser and dense: civud, which speedily wet me 
through. A putes rotatory wind appeared to prevail in 
this region (above half way up the mountain) occasioning a 
|piercing cold, which was the more striking as contranted 








|with the sultry heat and stillness below the clouds, 





had hardly entered the denser part of the cloud, where 
it be 80 dark, that [ could with difficulty istinguish an ob- 
ject at my foot—{I name this dark, because I do not know 
any other expression for it ; it is not, however, want of light; 
we had a white veil before us, which I cannot compare 
with any thing else.) I was scarcely in the cloud, before I 
felt throughout my whole body a kind of expansive tension, 
which was excessively oppressive, and seemed to affect the 
walking of my companion, a poodle dog, even more than it 
did myself. The hair appeared to bristle up, and it seemed 
to me as if something was drawn out of the whole of my 
body. But this electric tension was of avery different char- 
acter from that of an isolator. I bent down, in order to see 
the grass that surrounded me, and on which no dew was ob- 


served,—when I was suddenly enveloped in a bright sea of 


i a yellow lustre, and perceived, along with a violent 
apy cessation ‘of the former tension. The noise 
may be best compared with a distant, dull cannon-shot, only 
more continuous and louder; or may be compared with the 

1 in a mine, but no rolling was heard, The grass 
was in motion, but 1 was too much surprised and confounded 
to make more particular observations, The convulsive mo- 
tion of the cloud ceased for a moment, but immediately be- 

again, and with it the tension was renewed. During 
moments of rotation, the vaporic particles appeared to 
be arranged in rows into fibres, which moved still more vio- 
lently amongst each other,—and after the explosion, all was 
in calm, and a mere fog or cloud was visible. My P 
e dog was the first object of my attention ; it seemed to 
me tobe thicker than usual, and its hair bristled up; I strok- 
ed it several times, and saw it bristle up undermy hand, A 
new flash of lightning took place, and I could distinctly per- 
ceive, notwithstanding the light, that the whole body of my 
dog gli with a peculiar lustre, the hair, formerly 
bristled up, now fell flat, and he sunk down on his knees,— 
This was ac uence of the stronger streaming of elec- 
tricity from him I experienced, and which seemed, as 
it were, to draw me from the mountain. Although duri 
the tension, the feeling of drawing out was continuous an 
always increasing in intensity, still it was stronger at the 
moment when the electrical discharge took place ; the hair 
bristled up more, and I felt something, as it were, passin 
from out my iuterior, and instantaneously all was past, an 
the hair flat again. On the next flash of lightning, I noticed 
the appearance of the grass ; in the discharge it appeared 
shining at its extremites; it became erect, when I felt the 
tension increasing in my body, but became gradually wet, 
and then sunk down again. 


Tur Carasritizs OF Machinery IN THE INCREASE OF 
Manvracrores.—In our rematks on open trade with one 
hundred millions in India, and three hundred and fifty millions 
in China, we observed that our manufactures were capable 
of being inereased toany extent: that extent is certainly 
not infinite—it is however indefinite—and to an indefinite 
extent our manufactures might be multiplied by machinery. 
In the single, but important article of Cotton, one man can 
now produce two hundred times more goods in a weck than 
he could in 1760,-when George the Third ascended the 
Throne. One er can, when all the spindles 
are at work, spin as much cotton thread in a week, as would 

o round the world. In the manufacture of hosiery, which 
4 seated chiefly in the midland counties of Nottingham, 
Derby and Leicester, machinery hos reduced stockings one 
hundred per cent, compared with what they were twenty 
years ago. Owing to machinery, lace, which was 2s per 
yard eight years ago, may now be bought for 4d; what was 
£5 10s per yard twenty years ago, is now 18d; and some 
kinds may be bought as low as one farthing per yard !— 
Woollens have experienced Jess reduction in price than any 
other kind of wearing apparel. Ata paper manufactory in 
Hertfordshire, a quantity of pulp can, at a distance of twen- 
ty-seven feet from the cistern in which it lays, be converted 
in three minutes, by machinery, into a shect of paper, ready 
to be written upon! Such is the continual advancement 
made in the manufactures by machinery, that 
the trade say, if a manufacturer were to leave inanufacturing 
for a few years, he would be quite lost, upon returning into 
it again. Rail-roads are machinery, and their adoption and 
extension will tell upon the price of manufactured goods.— 
Although the i ements in machinery during the last 
thirty years, have been so wonderful as to unite the realities 
of truth with more than the wonders of fiction, yet who will 
be so bold as to say that we are at the very top of the hill of 
advancement in mechanism? It was stated in evidence be- 
fore a Parliamentary Committee, at the conclusion of the late 
calamitous and ruinous war, to the astonishment of the 
Committee, that during the war, machinery equal to the pow- 
er of sixteen millions of men, had been set to work in this 
country! and, if'a market could be found for what machinery 
is able to produce, that could soon be doubled. Now, ow- 
ing to the increase of the population, particularly of the la- 
boring classes, and the want of markets, machinery is in 
bonds, and the mechanic stands with one hand tied behind 
him, while the starving and misguided operative is ready 

with both hands to demolish his valuable inventions. What 
” we want now is open trade to India and China; then will the 
aren withes, where withthe Sampson of machinery is bound, 

e broke asunder, and the steam engine and spinning jenny, 
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to which England owes more than to all her generals, admi- 
rals and statesmen, will increase that debt, by securing the 
‘valuable natural prodyctions of the East in exchange for her 
|incomparable productions of art and science.—Lonpon MEr- 
CANTILE JOURNAL. 





| Nappine Hats sy Sream.—-The_invention of man ap- 
| pears to have no bounds. Since Fulton discovered the utility, 
and applied to the purposes, of navigation the power of steam, 
the improvements that have been made in the arts and scien- 
ces are almost incredible. We stepped into a hat Manufac- 
tory a few days since, and were supprised and gratified to see 
_in successful and admirable operation, a new patent machine 
| for napping hats, cerried on by steam. The beauty and su- 
| periority of the wor't is admitted by all who examine it. On 
| Inquiring wherefore hats napped in this manner are prefera- 
|ble to others, we are informed that it requires extremely hot 
| water to bring the urticle to perfection, and that it is ac- 
‘complished much better through the agency of steam than in 
jany other manner, it having been ascertained that steam ap- 
plied in this way, is four times as hot as boiling water. 

| Puivap. Inquirer. 








The Baltimore Gazette notices a singular article in a late 
number of the Journal de Smyrne. It states that a mest in- 
teresting discovery has recently been made in Moldavia, 

which consists in extinguishing every kind of fire or confla- 
gration by throwing chopped straw upon it—The Agricultu- 
ral Society of Brunn, on the 27th January last, made several 
experiments to test the truth of the discovery, which were at- 
|tended with complete success. It was found, that on pour- 
jing into a fire, grease, pitch, or spirits of wine, already burn- 
ing in jars, and afterwards throwing chopped straw upon the 
whole, the fire was almost immediately extinguished. The 
Society also caused a large fire to be made with straw, billets 
of wood, faggots, paper and sheaves of wheat ; and, when the 
whole was well kindled, the fire was extinguished in a mo- 
ment by the same means as before. It is somewhat remark- 
able that the chopped straw used in these experiments, so far 
from being consumed by the fire, was found, on the contrary, 
almost untouched, and could be used a second time for the 
same purpose. A bar of iron heated red hot, and thrust in- 
to a basket filled with chopped straw, not only failed to set 
the straw on fire, but became sensibly cool. A last trial con- 
sisted in putting into a heap of chopped straw, some inches 
in depth, a bag of wheat, upon which was spread a quantity 
of gun-powder covered with sheets of paper, and then cover- 
ing the heap with bundles of straw, which were get on fire in 
different places—after the straw was entirely consumed and 
the ashes swept away, the chopped straw underneath was 
found untouched, and the bag, with the powder and paper, 
was withdrawn from the heap without having been in the 
slightest degree affected by the fire. 

it is to be remarked, that it is necessary to throw the chop- 
ped straw with some force upon the flames, and to stir it af- 
terwards, if possible. 























Bvitov's Correspondence. 
Yor the Literary Journal. 
PULPIT ELOQUENCE.—No. II. 

It may be presumed from what has been written, that J 
am hostile, if the expression is not too harsh, to the clerical 
profession. If so, let it not be supposed, that I have 
enumerated all, or even one half of the defects existing 
among them in the composition of sermons. If time and 
space were afforded, numerous errors might be mentioned in 
this connection. But at present, considering myself as 
among their friends and advocates, I prefer to review 
many pleas set up in their defence, both reasonable and just, 
and entitled to distinct and separate consideration. 

In the first place, the public do not appreciate the difficul- 
ty of the preacher’s calling. The subjects discussed in the 
pulpit, possess but little novelty in themselves. It requires 
some considerable effort and ingenuity therefore, to make 
them always interesting ; and this can be accomplished only 
by various and pertinent illustrations. Although the topics 
are of commanding importance, yet when the text is repeat- 
ed, the reasoning and conclusions of the preacher are gen- 
erally anticipated, and hence but little attention is given to 
the discourse. The minister must possess more than an ordi- 
nary share of patience to sustain this indifference. The 
| week has been consumed by tedious and dry labor, and when 
ithe Sabbath comes to offer the results of that labor, and it 
falls upon insensible minds and cold hearts, under such cir- 
cumstances a liberal indulgence should be extended. And 
further, the mixed character of the audience, comprising as 
|it always does, such a variety of opinion, feeling, taste, inter- 
est, renders the task of the clergy still more difficult. One 














may be délighted with a portion of the discourse, another 





finished and eloquent performance. One may yield’ 
attention for a time, then become restless and disappointed, 
and perhaps give evident tokens of his feelings. I have 
known preachers placed precisely in such a situation. There 
are many who write a very good introduction, and a very 
beautiful peroration, and yet they often observe signs of 
disapprobation. This is a hard matter; and the individuals 
guilty of such indecorum cannot be blessed with very deli- 
cate sensibilities. Again, another serious trial is, that the 
people will not apply the discourse to themselves—to their 
own individual wants and progress. The minister preaches 
to them Sabbath after Sabbath, on the sublime doctrines of 
Christianity—on the solemn responsibilities attached to every 
station and every man in the community—on the future judg- 
ment and the preparation required to meet it. They hear all 
this, but how seldom do they give heed to it? How seldom 
does each one apply it to himself, to his own purposes and 
condition, and imagine even, that the whole was intended 
for him! Though the minister speak “with the tongue of 
an angel,” he could never move such cold and inanimate 
hearts; for they would insist that he was not speaking to 
them, but toa neighbor, friend, or acquaintance. Such list- 
lessness is enough to bring down the most towering spirit. 
When therefore, the clergy are censured for their apathy, 
some account should be taken of the people they are accus- 
tomed to address—whether they be like stocks and stones, 
or thinking, acting, breathing, men. 

The occasions also, are not as various and exciting as are 
afforded to other minds and other stations. The preacher 
must speak every Sabbath, and the sentiments which belong 
to him are such as no one doubts, or at least professes to 
doubt. He has no occasions of violent excitement like the 
lawyer and statesman. They are exposed to conflict with 
other minds: exciting questions arise, affecting the interests 
of clients and the prosperity of the nation. Opposition is 
aroused, ambition enkindled, a severe and stormy debate en- 
sues, and then comes the triumph of victory. But the preach- 
er moves on in a calm and peaceful path. He has no party 
achievements to record—no worldly ambition to cherish—no 
stirring and popular questions to discuss—no occasions to 
agitate the mass by his eloquence. His movements are in 
another sphere, and his actions governed by a different im- 
pulse, than the applause of the populace. Well may we re- 
peat, that his eloquence must be called forth by a different 
cause, than that which operates upon the community in gen- 
eral. And hence he is not so fortunate, and oftentimes not 


-||80 successful as members of other professions. Besides, the 


preacher cannot address the violent passions of the audi- 
ence. This circumstance ought to have its proportionate 
influence in his favor. The highest and most effective elo- 
quence springs from deep and strong passion. Hence, we 
so frequently hear bursts of genuine eloquence in popular 
assemblies. There the orator may give boundless range to 
his imagination—cal] out the violent passions—excite the 
multitude by local and interested appeals. Invective is not 
becoming the minister of Peace. He must speak in the 
mild and persuasive tone of his subject—make converts by 
appeals to the reason, and mora] sense, and not to the quick 
and violent passions of human nature. 

Another prominent apology for dull sermons is this. The 
clergy in our country, and especially in New England, are 
compelled by the force of circumstances, to devote much 
time to what are termed parochial duties. It may, in one 
view, be favorable to their advancement in the study of char- 
acter, and the habits of those whom they are accustomed to 
address. It is so, beyond question. But nevertheless, I 
| doubt if as much good might not be accomplished, by spend- 
ing more time in the closet. In the cause of education and 
general reform likewise, as it finds them among its advo- 
cates, they are expected to lend effective aid. Hence the 
clergy are members of Lyceums, School Committes, Tem- 
| perance Societies, and other combinations for useful and sci- 
‘entific purposes. The very nature of their station, the pub- 
lie seems to think, peculiarly dispose them to be foremost in 





censure all its parts, and the third pronounce the whole a) 





‘such undertakings. The public judge wisely ; but they ought 
not to require too much, A minister may do himself injury 
by engaging too earnestly in such public matters ; and for 

ja very obvious reason—too many subjects at the same time, 
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must divide his attention, detain him from the closet, — 
compel him to neglect the sacred duties of the pulpit. I 
the community then, choose to call in such various forms on 
the minds of the clergy, they cannot expect to listen, every 
Sabbath, to an eloquent discourse. 

I have spoken of some prominent errors in the composition 
of sermons; and have supposed these to originate in part, 
from a fault in the general method—in a want of feeling, 
deep and natural feeling, in the preacher—in an attempt to 
secomplish too much ; and hence to press a variety of sub- 
jects, deserving separate and distinct consideration—the 
general and vague style of sermons—a want of tact in im- 
proving peculiar occasions, to produce an impression. I have 
also insisted, that the public do not appreciate the difficulty 
of the preacher’s task—the wasting toil to which he is sub- 
jected—the indifference of hearers—the absence of novelty 
and excitement—the various and multiplied calls on his 
time. 

I come now, to another division of our subject—the deliv- 
ery of a discourse ; and shall here speak plainly, and notice, 
in detail, many faults in the manner of delivery of the cler- 
gy. Let no one however, presume, because it is familiarly 
treated, that this part of our subject is of no consequence, 
and that the errors which may be noted, are too trite and 
unimportant to deserve consideration. It has been said often- 
times, that the influence over the minds of an audience, by 
an impressive and finished style of speaking, is far more pow- 
erful, than that produced, by an elegantly written discourse, 
badly spoken. Experience, the best test on this as on most 
other questions, will bear testimony to the truth of this re- 
mark. We have heard preached, some of the most beautiful 
and finished discourses of our times; and yet because of 
the manner of speaking—that tame, dull, uninteresting man- 
ner, more easily imagined than described, they made little or 
no impression. On the contrary, many a discourse of the 
most ordinary description, marked by no token of genius, 
has produced wonderful influence, because it was well deliv- 
ered—ini an easy, graceful, captivating style. If the minis- 
ter has the tact to compose even a tolerable discourse, unite 
it with this charm of delivery, and he cannot fail to move the 
thoughtless and arouse the indifferent. He possesses a wea- 
pon of uncommon power, if it be judiciously used. 





But leaving these general reflections, let us descend to 
particulars. The first fault, in the delivery of a discourse, 
which claims especial notice is, the bad modulation of the 
voice. The minister is apt to speak, either in an unnatural 
and of course extravagant tone, or too low, so that the andi- 
ence lose what he utters ; or the voice is pitched so high at 
the commencement of a sentence, as to astonish the hearer, 
or as suddenly depressed, and thus he is left in entire igno- 
rance of the last half of the sentence. It would be super- 
fluous to add, that such a fault is objectionable, and deserves 
immediate correction. It must be obvious to every clergy- 
man, that the proper management of the voice should be his 
study. I do not mean, that he should attempt to supply the 
deficiency, by retiring into the closet, and there, once, or 
twice—one week, or one month, give the voice its natural 
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REMAINS OF GOVERNOR HOPKINS. 
The memory of Srersen Hopkins is a source of honest 
pride to the people of this State, and his name is familiar to 
every reader of American History. He was Chief Justice 
and afterwards Governor of the State(then Colony) of Rhode 
Island, and one of the signers of the Declaration of Ameri- 
can Independence. But we believe that few, if any of our 
readers ever dreamed that he was a poet. We must confess, 
that we were not a little surprized on receiving the papers 
from which the following extracts are made—respecting the 
authenticity of which there can be no doubt. They were 
communicated with the subjoined note from our much re- 
spected friend and fellow citizen Mr Howland, than whom 
no one is better versed in the early history of this State, or 
more unweared in his exertions for the preservation of the 
materials for its illustration. 
“Mr Eprror.—The following is copied from the original 
manuscripts in the hand writing of Governor Stephen Hop- 
kins, containing an account or register of his family, through 
several generations. I received the papers from his grand- 
son, two or three years before the death of the latter; and 
know the originals to be the hand writing of his grand-father 
Stephen. Joun Howtanp.” 
One of these papers contains a record of the Governor's 
family, from the first settlement of Providence, to the year 
1754; by which it appears that one of his sons, a youth o 
eighteen years, was mate of a small vesse] which was wreck- 
ed on the shore of Nova Scotia; and that her crew after- 
wards, while on their return home, were surprized by a great 
number of Indian canoes, at the [sland of St. Peters, carried 
on shore, and all massacred. Another paper contains the 
following stanzas in reference to this event: and although 
not so smooth and highly finished as might at this. day, be 
expected from a professed worshiper of the Nine, are cer- 
tainly remarkable when considered as the production of such 
aman; and derive an additional interest from the peculiar 
circumstances under which they were written. 


“On the death of Silvanus Hopkins (son of Stephen Hop- 
kins, Esq.) a youth about nineteen years old, who was cast 
away on the Cape Breton shore ; and barbarously murdered 
by inhuman savages, about the 24th of April. A. D. 1753. 
I mourn a son, a hopeful youth, 

(In depth of grief I sing) 
Cut off; and slain by cruel hands 

In prime of nature’s spring. 


Passing the ocean’s angry deep 
Unkindly cast on shore ; 
Flying, fierce billows to escape, ‘ 
_ Met hellish foes before. 


Dangers now, he more then felt, 
When his tender limbs were bound, 

Encompass’d by wild cannibals, 
Hideously howling round. 


Horror, deep anguish, sad confusion, 
Triumphant sit in every look— 


Exposed, upon the barbarous strand, 
The mangled bodies thrown, 

The food of rav’nous beasts and birds ; 
And, the heads in triumph shown. 


Nature complains, and reason asks 
Can things like these be fit ? 

Faith and religion must combine 
To make our souls submit. 


Look down, O God! on savage souls, 
Before the Reckoning Day, 

Prevent them, by thy saving Grace 
Les’t thy Judgments should repay.” 

A third paper contains the following ; evidently referring 
to the same event, and also to the loss of another son, whe 
died in Spain, “far from his friends, having no American 
with him ; and for being of the Protestant religion, was de- 
nied Christian burial.” 

On prickly stems as gayest rose-buds bend, 
Sweetly diffusing odours al] around ; 
Yet, leaf by leaf the blasted flowers descend, 
@ And on the stock, thorns only then are found. 


When I look back, upon my hopeful sons 





Cheerfully smiling round my youthful mate ; 
My soul within me sadly sinks, and mourns 
The ruined riches of my former state. 


Does Fate delight to shower his blessings on us, 
That we may think, our happiness complete ; 

Then suddenly, to snatch all comfort from us, 
And make his triumph in our weak defeat ? 


Are Heaven’s designs, so far above our reach, 

On what we thought our blessings chiefly stood 
Kindly interposing, thus to make a breach 

To shew us plainly wsi’s our real good ? 


And can the holy God, supremely just, 
For any blinded sinner’s hated guilt, 

Give up the lives, that never hére transgrest ? 
To make us see, must kindred blood be spilt ? 


O, low in thought ! O weak to understand! 
In vain doth man inquire, and man complain. 
My ways tho’ right ; he ne’er can comprehend— 
Silent submission’s al] he can attain. 





There let him rest, in humbleness of mind, - 
Keep in due bounds the passions of this life ; 
And in my goodness he shall always find 
The comforts of his children and his wife. 


All souls are mine, and bodies I afford 
Such, and so long, as my great scheme requires— 
Examine not, the doings of thy Lord 


| 
| 
| 
| But, in Him find the sum of all desires. 





| For The Literary Journal. 
i\Mra Eprror:— 


The spirit of improvement is about among the people—it 











and true tones—study its modulation, and perhaps the very 
next Sabbath, speak to his congregation, in the customary, 
extravagant, or “sing song” style. No, I mean that the man- 
agement—the modulation of the voice, should be a habit, 
fixed and permanent—his constant and untiring care. Let 
him strive to attain that vor argentea—those silver tones 
which Cicero so highly extols. Then can he instruct and 
charm, if he has any pretensions to those high powers which 
are fitted “to shake the human soul.” It may be said, how- 
ever, in reply, that this is a very perfect theory, but it never 
can be carried into practical operation—that nature has not 
given to every one aclear, sweet voice; and therefore it 
cannot be expected, that every one should study its modula- 
tion, But if all cannot excel, much may be effected to soft- 
en tones, naturally harsh, and give them an improved modu- 
lation. A musical instrument may be materially changed by 
care and mechanical ingenuity. It is the same with the hu- 
man voice, 
it be skilfully touched, it may discourse notes, that will soft- 
en and subdue the feelings of the multitude, and pour forth 


That is a delicately strung instrument; and if 


What could be less ; O who can bear, 
When of all helps, and hopes forsook ? 


Entreaties, prayers, and silent tears 
Moved not that savage throng ; 

Death only kind, to grin a smile, 
And slowly came along. 


See, tortures, torments, angry seas 
Point out the dismal death. 

Thijs sport of hel) at last must stop— 
He’s lost his trembling breath. 


Prayers to Heaven, the only hope, 
Tho’ all human hopes did end ; 

Yet surely, he no aid could lack, 
That had his God, his friend. 


The shroud, the cap, the last kind hand 
In acts of Love employ’d, 
The coffin, and the silent grave, 








a stream of eloquent music. B. 











Were all to him denied. 





|is spreading throughout all classes—its influence is taking a 
| deep and certain hold of the human mind, and society is ev- 
ery day putting on a changed and more auspicious appear- 
\ance. For any community therefore to withheld its influ- 
|| ence—or to stand by in apathy and silence, while the great 
| work of moral, of scientific, of national improvement is mov- 
\ing onward ; is not only indicative of a low and morbid state 
|| of feeling, but sinks the character of such a community in the 
\\estimation of those aroundit. It is turning wilfully from the 
| path which leads'to honor and to greatness—it is refusing to 
| join in the toils and the pleasures of a noble enterprise, and 
|, to feel no ambition to share in its glory or its triumph. Can 
| it be supposed that Rhode-Island is of such a character ? 
| shall her reputation for zeal, for philanthropy, for noble spir- 
| ited exertion, be questioned? Shall it be said—and that taunt- 
| ingly too—that she is incapable of supporting a single Peri- 

odical devoted to the interests of learning and science? If 
| it has been so, let such an indignity be hurled back, and these 
| slanders silenced forever by her renewed devotion. 
y Nothing has called forth in my bosom more sincere grati- 
i fication, than the establishment of the “ Literary Journal”— 





public have only to manifest their liberality and their spirit, 
to give it a permanent character; and I trust that support 
will not be withheld which is due from the citizens of this 
State. It does appear to me that the Young Men are deeply 
interested in the success of the present undertaking. I am 
myself among that number—I feel a natural degree of pride 
in sustaining every effort which may contribute to the honor or 
welfare of our State—I fee] that we are called upon more par- 
ticularly than any other class, to offer our assistance in guard- 
ing and in elevating her reputation. Her name is dear to us 
—we cherish the liveliest hopes of her present and future ad- 
vancement in all those objects which confer dignity or insure 
respect. We look forward with warm.anticipations to those 
rewards which shall hereafter be bestowed on industry and 
learning. Let us not therefore in the present case, forfeit 
our claims to an honorable ambition, by a cold selfishness or 
a careless indifference. A Youne Man. 





For the Literary Journal. 
MESSRS HERRMANN’S CONCERT. 

Mr Eprror—lI understand it to be one of the objects of 
your Literary Journal, to present to its readers, occasionally, 
remarks upon those matters of taste which are served up for 
the entertainment of our fashionable public. That such re- 
marks may comport with what the public have a right to ex- 
* pect from the Journal, I think they should be neither splene- 
tic effusions of professional rivalry on the one hand, nor mere 
interested newspaper puffs, onthe other. You will undoubt- 
edly agree with me, that they should be made with indepen- 
dence, yet with candor ; with intended truth, yet with civility. 

With these impressions, [ ventured to make some obser- 
vations upon Mr Hansen’s late concert. As they seem to 
have been acceptable to you, J will say a few things about 
the “Soiree Musicale” of the Messrs Herrmann & Co. giv- 
en on Monday evening !1st. Though the papers have been 
full of their praises, (a very equivocal test of musical merit, by 
the way,)I never happened to hear the Messrs Herrmann be- 


fore that evening. I mention this circumstance, in order to |) 


bespeak from those of your readers who think more of this 
performance than I do, the same charity which has already 
been extended to me by a young gentleman, who assured me, 
that no person could relish music of so high a character, with- 
out having heard it frequently before. This opinion is cer- 
tainly too friendly to the interests of the Messrs Herrmann 
and Co, to be publicly disputed. In speaking of their Soi- 
ree, I must be allowed to set down their “ membership of the 
Royal Conservatory at Munich,” and the public sympathy for 
their misfortunes, as having no necessary connexion with 
their musical powers. As to their natural powers, I think 
their bass voice a superior one. Its volume of tone is deep, 
full andrich. But I acknowledge that I cannot perceive any 
thing in the other voices, much above mediocrity, They 
certainly make the most of their voices. They discovered 
good training, and a very correct taste in the management of, 
their forte and piano passages. With the exception of one 
alto falsetto voice, which was forced, and ran frequently flat 
in one of their Quartetts or Quintetts, and with one other ex- 
" ception, their voices combined well. Their Echo was sweet 
and natural, except that it did not follow the passage echoed 
quite soon enough. I cannot say I liked the selection of pie- 
ces for the evening. The music was generally of too comic 
and trivial a character; and composed with too little modu- 
lation, to be attractive to fine taste and deep feeling. 

To persons of some acquaintance with music, @ continual 
recurrence of the common chords belonging toa trite melody, 
in nearly the same key, and in the same quality of tone, soon 
cloys the ear and becomes tiresome. 

When we reflect, that the principal charm of song, consists 
in the combination of real poetry, with fine expressive tones 
and modulations of voice, each hightening the effect of the 
other, we shall at once perceive the bad taste of destroying 
this happy combination. If we must have sound alone, let 
us have it from instruments, or from voices of as much com- 
pass, tone and power as that of Madam Mara. Foreigners 
must often smile at the good natured facility with which we 
get over the grossest incongruities in matters of taste. 

On the whole, I must admit that the Messrs Herrmann and 


ity was more unfavorable to the voice than I am aware of, 
[must think they have been overrated in this country. 
An AmaATEcR. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

Works or Maria Encewortu.—The fifth volume of the 
/new American edition of Miss Edgeworth’s Tales and No- 
vels has just appeared from the press of the Messrs Harper 
of New-York, It contains the Absentee—Madame de Fleu- 
|\ry—Emilie de Coulanges—and the Modern Griselda. We 
jare pleased with the general appearance of this American 
‘edition, which is not much inferior to the English, in point of 
| typographical execution. 
| To speak of the contents of these volumes, would at first 
|appear to be, at the present day, unnecessary. Such how- 
ever, is not the fact: for notwithstanding all which has been 
written and said upon the subject, the works of no writer of 
the present age have been so little read, in proportion to the 
‘remarks which they have called forth from the periodical 
press, as those of this truly great author. One principal 
,cause of this undeniable fact, is to be found in the unpar- 
valleled popularity of the Waverly novels, and of the works 
|Of several later writers who are now at the height of public 
favor. These have been thrown off in such profusion, that 
‘notwithstanding the highand acknowledged merit of this 
lady’s productions, but few comparatively among the readers| 
‘of fiction could be drawn from the ceaseless succession of 
novelties, to the perusal of her universally praised, and as 
almost universally neglected volumes. 

The publishers, of course, understand the thermometer off 
public feeling better than we can pretend to do; and would 
not print if they were not satisfied that they should sell.— 
With this view, we were happy to see the first volume of the 
present edition ; and our satisfaction was not diminished on 
observing the beauty of its appearance, Standard works 
like the present, ought to be executed in such a manner as 
will render them worthy of preservation in any library. It 
is a cause of much regret, that many works of the highest 
merit have been issued from the American press, in so worth- 
less a style, that as copies for preservation, they have been 
without the least value. These volumes are in every respect 
executed in a manner which will render them an ornament 
toany collection. We hope that all who can afford it, will 
buy ; and that all who buy, will read them. 

All the tales in the present volume are excellent. The 
first of them “The Absentee” is with us, an old favorite. It is 
one of the best of Miss Edgeworth’s works, The story is ad- 
mirably told, and is intended to expose the folly too preva- 
lent in Ireland among the higher classes of country resi- 
dents, of renouncing their quict and respectable stations at 
home, for the ruinous expense and empty gratification of ap- 
pearing among the fashionable circles of London. The plot 
is finely developed, and in its progress presents many scenes 
of genuine and racy humor. The various mortifications and 
perplexities in which Lord and Lady Clonbrony (the Ab- 
sentees) are involved, in consequences of the eagerness of 
her ladyship for making a figure in the circles of the metro- 
polis, are narrated with admirable affect; and the chdracters 
of these individuals ave well contrasted with those of their 
son, Lord Colambre, and niece, a Miss Grace Nugent, each 
of whom are strongly attached to their native country, The 
description of the visit made incognito, by Lord Colambre to 
his father’s estates; of the means by which his mother is at 
length cured of her mania for fashionable display ; and of 
the arrival and reception of the family at their patrimonial 
home at Clonbrony, are all of the highest order ; and could 
only be produced by a mind capable of the most exact dis- 
crimination of character, and endowed with powers of de- 
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and to see it succeed, will be among my warmest hopes. The |/exact training. But, unless the atmosphere of Monday even-| peculiarities of Irish national character and feeling are most 


admirably delineated. This is the epistle of Larry 

|the post-boy, describing the return of the family to Clon. 
brony. It is true to nature in every sentence, and its touch. 
‘ing and simple pathos is inimitable. 

“ My pear Brorner,—Yours of the 16th, enclosing the 
five pound note for my father, came safe to hand Mon 
\last ; and, with his thanks and blessing to you, he comme 
|it to you herewith enclosed back again, on account of his 


.| being in no immediate necessity, nor likelihood to want in 


| future, as you shall hear forthwith ; but wants Pha over with 
all speed, and the note will answer for travelling charges; 
'for we can’t enjoy the luck it has pleased God to give us, 
without yees: put the rest in your pocket, and read it when 
you've time. 
| Now, cock up your ears, Pat! for the great news is com- 
jing, and the good. The master’s come home—long life to 
him !—and family come home yesterday, all entirely! The 
ould lord and the young lord, (ay, there’s the man, Paddy‘) 
jand my lady, and miss Nugent. And J driv miss Nugent's 
|maid, that maid that was, and another ; so I had the luck to 
be in it alone wid ’em, and see all, from first to last. And 
‘first, I must tell you, my young lord Colambre remembered 
jand noticed me the minute he lit at our inn, and condescend- 
|ed to becken at me out of the yard to him; and axed me~ 
‘Friend Larry,’ says he, ‘did you keep your promise ?—~ 
My oath against the whiskey, is it? says I. My lord, I sure. 
ily did, said I, which was true, as all the country knows | 
jnever tasted a drop since. And I’m proud to see your honor, 
my lord, as good as your word too, and back again among 
us. 
that time, passed betwix’ my voung lord and me, but that he 
pointed me out to the ould one, as I went off. I noticed and 
‘thanked him for it in my heart, tho’ I did not know all the 


| wood was to come of it. Well,no more of myself, for the 


present. 


“Ogh, it’s I driv’em well; and we all got to the great gate 
of the park before sunset, and as fine an evening as ever 
you see; with the sun shining on the tops of the trees, as 
the ladies noticed the leaves changed, but not dropped, tho’ 
so late in the season. I believe the leaves knew what 
were about,and kept on, on purpose to welcome them ; and the 
birds were singing, and I stopped whistling, that they might 
ihear them: but sorrow bit could they hear when they got to 
the park-gate, for there was such a crowd, and such a shout, 
as you never see—and they had the horses off every carriage 
entirely, and drew ’em home, with blessings, through te 
park, And, God bless ’em, when they got out, they did’at 
go shut themselves up in the great drawing room, but went 
straight out to the tirras, to satisfy the eyes and hearts that 
followed them. My lady laning on my young lord, and :niss 
Grace Nugent that wasg the beautifullest angel that ever 
you set eyes on, with the finest complexion and sweetest of 
smniles, a upon the ould lord’s arm, who had his hat off, 
bowing to all, and noticing the old tenants as he passed, by 
name. Q, there was great gladness and tears in the midst; 
for joy I could scarce keep from myself.” 

“ After a turn or two upon the ftirrass, my lord Colambre 
quit his mother’s arm for a minute, and he come to the e 
of the slope, and looked down and through all the crowd tor 
some one. Is it the widow O’Neil, ag halt says I, she’s 
yonder, with the spectacles on her nose, betwixt her son and 
daughter, as usual, Then, my lord beckoned, and they did 
not know which of the tree would stir; and then he gave tree 
beckons with his own finger, and they all tree came fast 
enough, to the bottom of the slope furenentiny lord ; and he 
went down and helped the widow up, (O, he’s the true jantle- 
man) and brought ’em all tree up on the firrass, to ny lady 
and miss Nugent; and J was up close after, that [ might hear; 
which wasn’t manners, but I could’nt help it. So what he 
said. I don’t wéll know, for I could not get near enough after 
all. But I saw my lady smile very kind, and take the widow 
O’Neil by the hand, and then my lord Colainbre ‘troduced 
Grace to miss Nugent, and there was the word namesake, 
and something about a check curtains ; but whatever it was, 
they was all greatly pleased: then my lord Colambre turned 
and looked for Brian, who had fell back, and took him with 
some commendation to my lord his father,—and my lord the 
master said, which [ tid’nt know till after, that they should 
have their house and farm at the ould rent; and at the sur- 
prise, the widow dropped down dead ; and there wasa cry as 
for ten herrings. ‘ Be qu’ite,’ says 1, ‘she’s only kilt for joy; 
ind [ went and lift her up, fur her son had.no more stre 
that minute than the child new born; and Grace trembled 
like a leaf, as white as the sheet, but not long, for the mother 
came too, and was as well as ever when I brought some wa- 
ter, which miss Nugent handed to her with her own hand. 

“That was always pretty and good,” said the widow, lay- 
ing her hand upon Miss Nugent, “and kind and good to me 
and mine. That minute there was music from below. The 








scription of the very highest order. 


For the benefit of those of our readers who are not famil- 





iar with the tale, we are tempted to take advantage of the 
presem occasion, to extract largely from its pages ; but our 





Co. evince unusual powers of execution, as the results of, 





limits must confine us to one scene, iu which the striking 


blind harper, O’Neil, with his harp, that struck up “Gracey 
Nugent.” And that finished, and my lord Colambre smiling 
with the tears standing in his eyes too, and the ould Jord quite 
wiping his, I ran to the tirrass brink, to bid O'Neil play it 
again; but as I run, [ thought I heard a voice call “ Larry.” 

“ Who calls ?” says 1. “My Lord Colambre calls 
you, Larry,” says all at once; and four takes me by my shoul- 


So then there was a call for the horses ; and no moreat | 
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ders and spins me round. “There’s my young lord calling 

‘Larry—run for your life.” “So I run back for my life, 

walked respectful, with my hat in my hand; when I got 
near.” “Puton your hat, my father desires it,” says my lord 
Colambre. The ould lord made a sign to that purpose, but 
was too full to ak. “ Where’s your father ?” continues 
my young lord—He’s very ould, my lord, says I.—*I did’nt 
ar you how ould he was,” says he ; “but where is he?” 
He’s behind the crowd below; on account of his infirm- 
ities he could’nt walk so fast as the rest, my lord, says 
J; but his heart is with you, if not his body.—*1T must have 
his body too: so bring him bodily before us; and this shall 
be your warrant for so doing,” said my lord, joking. For he 
knows the natur of us Paddy, and how we love a joke in our 
hearts, as well as if he had lived all his life in Ireland; and 
dy the same token will, for that reason, do what he pleases 
with us,and more, may be, than a man twice as good, that 
never would smile on us, 

« But I’m telling you of my father. 
you, father, says I; and must have you bodily before the jus- 
tice, and my lord chief justice. he changed color a bit 
at first ; but he sawme smile. “ And I’ve done no sin,” said 


he; “and, Larry, *you _ lead me now, as you led me all! 
to) 


my life.’-—* And up the slope he went with me, as light as 

n; and when we got up, my Lord Clonbrony said, “I 
am sorry an old tenant, and a good old tenant, as I hear you 
were, should have been cumel out of your farm.”—* Don’t 
fret, it’s no great matter, my lord,” said my father. “I shall 
be soon out of the way ; but if you would be so kind to speak 
a word for my boy here, and that I could afford, while the 
life is in me, to bring my other boy back out of banish- 
ment—” 

“Then,” says my Lord Clonbrony, “I'll give you and your 
sons, three lives, or thirty-one years, from this day, of your 
former farm. Return to it when you please.” “ And,” ad- 
ded my Lord Colambre, “the ger, hope, will be soon 
banished.” ©, how could I thank*him—not a word could I 

ffer—but I know I clasped my two hands, and prayed for 

im inwardly. And my father was dropping down on his 

knees, but the master would not let him; and obsarved, that 

posture should only be for his God. And, sure enough, in 

that posture, when he was out of sight, we did pray for him 
that night, and will, all our days. 

“ But before we quit his presence, he called me back, and 
bid me write to my brother, and bring you back, if you’ve no 
objections, to your own country.—So come, my dear Pat, and 
make no delay, for joy's not joy complate till you’re in it— 
my father sends his blessing, and Peggy her love. The fam- 
ily entirely is to settle for good, in Ireland ; and there was in 
the castle yard last night a bone-fire made by my lord’s or- 
ders, of the ould yellow damask furniture, to plase my lady, 
my lord says. And the drawing-room, the butler was telling 
me, isnew hung; and the chairs, with velvet, as white as 
snow, and shaded over with natural flowers, by Miss Nugent. 
Oh! how I hope what I guess will come true, and I’ve ra- 
son to believe it will, for I dream’d in my bed last night, it 
did, But keep yourself to yourself—that Miss Nugent (who 
isno more Miss Nugent, they say, but Miss Reynolds, and 
has a new-found grandfather, and is a big heiress, which she 
did not want in my eyes, nor in my young lord’s,) I’ve a no- 
tion, will be sometime, and may be sooner than is expected, 
my Lady Viscountess Colambre—so haste to the wedding. 
And there’s another thing: they say the rich ould grand- 
father’s coming over ;—and another thing, Pat, you would 
not be out of the fashion. And you see it’s growing the 
fashion, not to be an Absentee.” 





Mr Rusn’s Narrative.—The London Literary Gazette 
contains a review of this work, which is entitled “ Narrative 
ofa Residence at the Court of London. By Richard Rush, 
Esq. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from 
the United States of America, from 1817 to 1825.” The 
whole article evinces a fairness and liberality of spirit which 
we are happy to perceive is constantly becoming more fre- 
quent on the part of many English periodicals, when speak- 
ing of the literary productions of our countrymen, 

The reviewer gives several extracts, as specimens of the 
style and contents of the work. 

The following description of the arrival at Cowes, of the 
Franklin, seventy-four, on boarg, which ship, Mr Rush took 
passage, is finely written. 

“The first gleams of light disclosed land. It was a long 


blue looking ridge rising out of the water. A gun was fire 
which brought a pilot. We learned, as he stepped on 


board, that the land before us was the Isle of Wight, and | 


that we were near Cowes. All eyes were upon him as he 
passed along the deck. The first person that comes on ship- 
board aftera voyage, seems like a new link to human exis- 
tence. When he took his station at the helm, I heard the 
Commodore ask how the Needles bore? “ Ahead north,” he 
answered. “Do you take the ship through them?” “ Ay.” 
“Does the wind set right and have you enough?” « Ay,” 
This closed all dialogue, as fer as 1 heard. He remained at 
his post,giving his laconic orders, in good time we approached 





“T’y2 a warrant for); 


|the Needle—the spectacle was grand. Our officers gazed in 
admiration; the very men who swarmed upon the deck, 
made a pause to look upon the giddy height. The most ex- 
act steering seemed necessary to save the ship from the 
sharp rocks that compress the waters into the narrow straits 
below. But she passed easily through. There is some- 
thing imposing in entering England by this access. I after- 
wards entered at Dover, in a packet, from Calais; my eye 
fixed upon the sentinels as they slowly paced the heights.— 
| But those cliffs, bold as they are, and immortalized by Shaks- 
| — did not equal the passage through the Ngedles.— 
‘There was a breathless curiosity also in the first approach, 
‘augmenting its intrinsic grandeur. In a little while, we an- 
ichored off Cowes. If the Needles were a grand sight, the 
‘one now before us was full of beauty. Castles, cottages, 
villas, gardens were scattered on all sides. When we left 
our own country, the leaves had fallen, and the grass lost its 
en; but now although the season was more advanced, 

c. we had got toa higher latitude, a general verdure was 
to be seen. This was doubtless the effect in part, of exqui- 
site cultivation, and in part, of the natural moisture and mild- 
ness of the climate of this part of England. As we looked 
all around, after so immeditely emerging from the gloom of 








|the ocean, it seemed like enchantment.” 
He thus describes his feglings on landing in England. 


“Tt is a remark of Humbolt, that no language can express 
the emotion that a European naturalist feels = he touches 
for the first time, American land. May not the remark be 
reversed by saying, that no langu can express the emo- 
tion which almost every American feels when he first touch- 
es the shores of Europe? This feeling must have a special 
increase, if it be the case of a citizen of the United States 
going to England. Her fame is constantly before him. He 
ears of her statesmen, her orators, her scholars, her phi- 
losophers, her divines, her patriots. In the nursery he learns 
her ballads. Her poets train his imagination. Her lan- 
guage is his, with its whole intellectual riches, past and for- 
ever newly flowing—a tie, to use Burke’s figure, light as air, 
and unseen; but stronger than links of iron. In spite of po- 
litical differences, her glory aliures him ; in spite of hostile 
collision, he clings to her lineage. 
After Captain Decatur’s capture of a British frigate, some 
one asked him if his forefathers were not French? “No, I 
beg =, he answered, “they were English.” Walking 
the deck with two of our lieutenants, while sounding up the 
channel, “ Think,” said one of them, “that we may be in the 
track of the Armada,” and they talked of the heroine queen 
at Tilbury. These are irrepressible feelings in an Ameri- 
can. His native patriotism takes a higher tone from dwell- 
ing on the illustrious parent stock: places and incidents that 
Englishmen pass by, fill his imagination. He sees the past 
in cqnjunction with the present. Three thousand miles, said 
Franklin, are as three thousand years. Intervention of 
space seems to kindle enthusiasm, like intervention of 
time. Is it not fit that two such nations should be friends ? 
Let us hope so. It is the hope which every Minister 
from the United States should carry with him t. etend 
It is the ~~: in which every British Minister of State should 
meet him. If, neverthless, rivalry is in the nature of things, 
at least let it be on fair principles. Let it be generous, nev- 
er paltry, never malignant.” 


The following is his description of the impression pro- 
duced upon a stranger, by a first entrance into London. 


“T am (he says) disappointed inthe general exterior of 
the dwelling houses, | had anticipated something better at 
the west end of the town; more symmetry ; buildings more 
by themselves, denoting the residence of the richest people 
in the richest city in Europe. But I do not yet see these.— 
I see haberdasher’s shops, poulterer’s shops, the leaden stalls 
of the fishmongers, and the slaughtering-blocks of butchers, 
in the near vicinity of a nobleman’s mansion and a king’s 
palace, This may be necessary, or convenient, for the sup- 
plies of a capital too large to admit of one or more concen- 
trated markets; but the imagination at a distance pictures 
something different. Perhaps it is to give a hint of English 
liberty ; if so, I will be the last to find fault. Being the day 
before Christmas, there was more display in the shops than 
usual, J did not get back until eandle-light. The whole 
scene began to be illuminated. Altogether, what a scene it 
was! the Strand and elsewhere; where every conceivable 
article lay before you; and all made in England, which 
struck me the more, coming from a country where few things 
aye made, however foreign commerce may send them to us. 
Then,the open squares and gardens ; the parks with spacious 
walks; the palisades of iron, or enclosures of solid wall, 
whenever enclosures were requisite ; the people ; the count- 
less number of equipages and fine horses ; the gigantic draft 


|what luxury, what infinite particulars, what an aggregate ! 
|The men were taller and straighter than the peasantry I had 
jseen. The lineaments of a race descend lilte their language. 
|The people I met, constantly reminded me of those of m 
\own country—I caught the same expression—often it glided 
by in complete identity—my ear took in accents to which it 
was native—but I knew no one. It was like coming to 
another planet, familiar with voices and faces, yet encircled 


Tue Penny Macazine.—We have received the first num- 
ber of the Penny Magazine of the “Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge,” the republication of which has been 
commenced in Boston, by Freeman Hunt, and Russell, Odi- 
orne & Co, 

It is to appear in monthly numbers, each containing forty 
eight pages, and being an exact reprint of the London copy. 
From the appearance of the present number, we have no doubt 
that this undertaking will prove of great utility to that nu- 
merous and increasing class, whose avocations do not afford 
time for extensive reading, and whose want of general ac- 
quaintance with books, deprives them of the power of a ju- 
dicious and proper selection from the mass of publications 
which are continually offered for their choice. By such in- 
dividuals, much is gained both in time and money, by having 
good compilations furnished to their hands ; and when these 
come in the form of regular periodicals, affording a contin- 
ual succession of matter at once useful and interesting, they 
cannot but have a direct tendency to prevent a waste of leis- 
ure time, in the reading of works of a doubtful or injurious 
character. It is for this reason, more than any other, that we 





horses ;—what an aspect the whole exhibited! what industry, | 


y || ing. 


wish well to the success of any undertaking which promises 
the means of useful knowledge to this great and important 
portion of our community; and particularly to one, whose 
appearance promises so much for its extensive usefulness as 
the present. 

The price of this Magazine is remarkably low. It is well 
printed, and illustrated with a profusion of wood cuts ; many 
of which are very good. 





LITERARY ANNIVERSARIES. 
The following is the list of Orators, &c. appointed by the 
several Literary Societies connected with Brown University, 
for their respective celebrations, during the approaching 
Commencement week : 

RHODE-ISLAND ALPHA OF THE PHI BETA KAPPA, 
Orator—Hon. Virgil Maxcy, of Washington City, D. C. 
PHILERMENIAN SOCIETY. 
Orator.—Samuel Ames, Bsq. of Providence, R. 1. 
UNITED BROTHERS. 

Orator.—Hon. Dutee J. Pearce, of Newport, R. I. 
FRANKLIN SOCIETY. 
Orator.—Harrison G. O. Colby, Esq. of Taunton, Mass. 
Poet.—Willis Gaylord Clarke, Esq. of Philadelphia. 








An inadvertent error occurred in our last. In the remarks 
introductory to the description of the Celtic Paradise, the 
title of the tale from the Sketch Book, should have been “ Rip 
Van Winkle,” instead of the “Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are obliged to “A Young Man” for the interest 
which he evinces in the success of our Journal, and particu- 
larly so, for the manner in which his good wishes were com- 
municated. We have not overlooked the intimation contain- 
ed in his accompanying note; and should be happy both to 
hear and see him. 

The “Elegy” is unfinished, both in the words and the 
\thought. It is not inserted, because we feel confident that 
\the author, with a little more care, can give us much better 
poetry. 
| Our valued Correspondent B****d has favored us with 
la translation of “The Red Rose,” a narrative of the 
French Revolution, which was not received in time for the 
|present number. Its publication will be commenced in our 
jnext. It is certainly a tale of great interest, and powerfully 
| told. 








| All knowledge is useful. But it is uselful only so far as 
|it contributes to virtue and happiness. We object not to 
the study of nature, for it is subservient to human wants, and 
‘it HJustrates in a wonderful manner, the matchless wisdom 
and power of the great Author of Nature. But let not the 
study of the noblest of his works, the imperishable part of 
man, be degraded below its just and appropriate rank. Let 
|not the world without be every thing, the world within, noth- 
Let us recollect that knowledge must perish with the 
| materials out of which it is formed, that the mind is appoint- 
|ed to survive the visible structure of nature ; and that those 
| powers whose early buddings only, we now witness, are des- 
'tined to an unlimited expansion under the influence of other 





by strangers.” 





| skies. 
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SP. KEYNE’S WELL. 


A well there is in the West country, 

A clearer one never Was seen: 
There’s not a wife in the West mountay 

But has heard of the “ Well of St. Keyne.” 


An oak and an elm tree stand beside, 
And behind does an ash tree grow ; 

And a willow from the bank above 
Droops into the water beiow. 


A traveller came to the well of St. Keyne, 
Pleasant it was to his eye. 

From the cock crow, he had been travelling ; 
And there was not a cloud in the sky. 


He drank of the water so cool and so clear, 
For thirsty and hot was he ; 

And he sat down upon the bank 
Under the willow tree. 


There came a man from the neighboring town 
At the well to fill his pail ; 

On the well side, he rested it, 
And bade the stranger hail. 


“ Now, art thou a bachelor, stranger ?” quoth he ; 
“ For an if thou hast a wife, 

The happiest draught, thou hast drank to day, 
That ever thou didst in thy life.” 


“ Or has thy good woman, if thou hast one, 
In Cornmeal ever been? 

For if she has, I'll venture my life 
She has drank of the well of St. Keyne.” 


“T have left‘a good woman, who never was here,” 
The stranger made reply— 

“ But, that my draught should be better for that, 
I pray you, answer why.” 


“St. Keyne,” said the countryman, “many a time 
Drank of this crystal well ; 

And before the angel summoned her, 
She laid on the water a spell. 


“If the husband, of this gifted well 
Shall drink, before his wife, 

A happy man thenceforth is he— 
For he shall be master for life. 


“ But if the wife shall drink it first, 

= a help husband then !”— 
e stranger stooped to the well of St. Keyne, 
And drank of the waters again. r 


“ You drank of the well I warrant, betimes” 
He to the countryman said— 

But the coun smiled as the stranger spoke, 
And sheepishly hung down his head. 


“T hastened, as soon as the wedding was done, 
And left my wife in the : 

But i’fith, she had been wiser than me— 
For, she took a bottle to church.” 


ON A WOMAN'S INCONSTANCY. 


By Sin Rosert Arron, Private Secretary to the Queen 
of Denmark, wife of James VI. These lines are remarka- 
ble for their richness of fancy and harmony of measure. 


I loved thee once ; I’ll love no more ; 
Thine be the grief, as is the blame. 

Thou art not what thou wast before ; 
What reason J should be the same. 

He who can love, unloved again, 

Hath better store of love than brain. 
God send me love my debts to pay, 
While unthrifts fool their love away. 


Nothing could have my love o’erthrown, 
Ifghou hadst still continued mine. 
Yegi@f thou hadst remained thine own, 
ght, perchance, have yet been thine. 
But thou thy freedom didst recal, 
That it thou might elsewhere enthral : 
And then, how could J but disdain 
A captive’s captive to remain. 


When new desires had conquered thee, 
And changed the object of thy will, 
It had been lethargy in me, 
Not constancy, to love thee still. 
Yea, it had been a sin, to go 
And prostitute affection so ; 
Since we are taught, no prayers to say 
pray. 


Yet do thou glory in thy choice— 
Thy choice of his good fortune boast— - 
I'll neither grieve, nor yet rejoice 
| To see him gain what I have lost. 
| The height of my disdain shall be 
To laugh at him, to blush for thee ; 
To love thee still, but go no more 
| A begging, at a beggar’s door. 


The following beautiful allusion to the unfortunate Mary 
Queen @ Scots, is from “The Clyde,” a poem, by John Wil- 
son, published in 1764. 
By Crookstone castle, waves the still green yew, 
The first that met the royal Mary's view, 
When bright in charms, the youthful princess led 
| The graceful Darnley to her throne and bed; 
| Embossed in silver, now its branches green 
| Transcend the myrtle of the Paphian Queen. 
| But dark Langside, from Crookstone viewed afar, 
Still seems to range in pomp, the rebel war; 
| There, where the moon rides dimly through the sky, 
| The peasant sees broad dancing standards fly, 
| And one bright female form, with sword and crown, 


Still grieves to see her banners beaten down. 
. 





| From the Russian. 
HISTORY OF MAN. 
What is man’s history ? Born—living—dying— 
| Leaving the still shore for the troubled wave— 
Struggling with storm winds, over shipwrecks flying, 
| And casting anchor in the silent grave. 
| 


THE BURIAL PLACES AT CONSTATINOPLE. 


FROM ANASTASIUS. 


‘shrouds these dreary realms. From afar, a chilling sensa- 
|tion informs the traveller that he approaches their dark and 


\from their inmost bosom, rushes forth to meet his breath, 
suddenly strikes his chest, and seems to oppose his progress. 
His very horse snuffs up the deadly effluvia, with signs of 
manifest terror, and exhaling a cold and clammy sweat, ad- 
vances reluctantly over a hollow ground, which shakes as 
he treads it, and loudly re-echoes his slow and fearful step. 

So long and so busily has time been at work to fill this 


\this ultimate receptacle, almost its whole contents, that the 
|capital of the living, spite of its immense population, scarce 
counts a single breathing inhabitant for every ten silent in- 
|mates of this city of the dead. Already do its fields of 
| blooming sepulchres, stretch faraway onevery side, across 
|the brow of the hills and the bend of the vallies ; already are 
|the avenues which cross each other at every step, in this do- 
main of death, so lengthened, that the weary stranger, from 
whatever point he comes, still finds before him many a dreary 
mile of road between marshalled tombs and mournful cypres- 
ses, ere he reaches his journey’s seemingly receding end ;— 
and yet, every year does this common patrimony of all the 
heirs to decay, still exhibits a rapidly increasing size, a fresh 
and wider line of boundary, and a new belt of young plan- 
tations, growing up between new flower-beds of raves. 

As J burried on, through this awful repository, the pale far 
stretching monumental ranges rose in sight, and again re- 
ceded rapidly from my view, in such unceasing succession, 
that at last [ fancied some spell possessed my soul, some fas- 
cination kept locked my senses ; and I therefore still increas- 
ed my speed as if only on quitting these melancholy abodes 
I could hope to shake off my walking delusion. Nor was it 
until, near the verge of the funereal forest through which I 
had been pacing fora full hour, a brighter light again gleam- 
ed athwart the ghost-like trees, that [ stopped to look round, 
and to take a more leisurely survey of the ground which I 
had traversed. 

“There,” said I to myself, “lie, scarce one foot beneath 
the surface of a swelling soil; ready to burst at every point 
with its festering contents, more than half the generations 
whom Death has continued to mow down for near four cen- 
turies in the vast capital of Islamism. There lie, side by 
side, on the same level, in cells the size of their bodies, and 
only distinguished by a marble turban somewhat longer or 
deeper,—somewhat rounder or squarer, personages in life, 
far as heaven and earth asunder, in birth, in station, in gifts 
of nature, and in long labored acquirements. There lie, 
sunk alike in their last sleep, alike food for the worm that 
lives on death—the conqueror who filled the universe with 
his name, and the peasant scarce known in his own hamlet ; 
Sultan Mahmoud, and Sultan Mahmoud’s perhaps more de- 
serving horse ; elders bending under the weight of years, 
and infants of a single hour; men with intellects of angels, 
and men with understandings inferior to those of brutes ; the 
beauty of Georgia, and the black of Sennaar; viziers, beg- 
gars, heroes, and women, 

There, perhaps, mingle their insensible dust, the corrupt 
judge and the innocent, the condemned, the murdered man 
and his murderer, the master and his meanest slave. There 
vile insects consume the hand of the artist, the brain of the 








To such ag t to others 


A dense and motionless cloud of stagnant vapors ever|| 


\dismal precincts; and as he enters them, an icy blast rises/| 
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the lip from which flowed irresistable eloquence. All the 
soil pressed by me for the last two hours, was once animated 
like myself; all the mould which now clings to my fees 
once eet! limbs and features similar to my own. Like 
myself, all this black unseemly dust once thought, and will. 
od, and moved !—And I, creature of clay, like those here 
cast around; I, who travel through life as I do on this road, 
with the remains of past generations strewed along my trem- 
bling path ; 1, whether my journey last a few hours more or 
less, must still, like those here deposited, shortly rejoin the 
silent tenants of some cluster of tombs, be stretched out by 
the side of some already sleeping corpse, and while time 
continues its course, have all my hopes and fears—all my 
faculties and prospects—laid at rest, on a couch of clammy 
earth. 


A tourist in Germany gives the —— description of 
the Saxony ladies.—*The ladies are models of industry; 
whether at home or abroad, knitting and needle-work know 
no interruption. A lady going to a route, would think little of 
forgetting her fan, but could not spend half an hour without 
her implements of female industry. A man would be quite 
|pardonable for doubting on entering such a drawing room, 
|whether he had not strayed into a school of industry, and 
whether he was not expected to cheapen stockings, instead 
\of dealing in small talk. At Dresden, it is carried so far that 
jeven the theatres are not protected against stocking wires, 
|I have seen alady gravely lay down her work, wipe away 
the tears which the sorrows of Theckla, in Wallenstein’s 
Death, had brought into her eyes, and immediately resume 
| her knitting.” 





| Ostrrica Huntine.—Ostrich hunting is a curious amuse 
|ment of the Arabs. Twenty mounted on the horses of the 
| desert, which are as transcendant among horses as the hetree'is 
among caleems, proceed to the windward in quest ofan ostrich 
‘track, and when they found one, follow it with the 
utinost rapidity, keepingyié a distance of half a mile from one 
| another. The ostrich, fatigued with running against the 
| wind, which beats against his wings, turns about to the hunters 
jand attempts to penetrate their line, but they surround him 
jand all at once fire on the bird, when he falls. Without this 
| address they could never take the ostrich which, though desti- 
\tute of the power of flying, surpasses in running the swift- 
est animals, 


Frienpsntp is the marriage of the soul, and this marriage 
lis liable to divorce. It is a tacit contract between two sen- 


‘chosen spot,—so repeatedly has Constantinople poured into jaitle and virtuous persons, I say sensible, for a monk or a her- 


mit cannot be so, who lives without knowing friendship—l 
say virtuous, for the wicked have only accomplices, the vo- 
luptuous companions, the interested associates: politicians 
assemble factions, the generality of idle men have connex- 
ions, princes courtiers—virtuous men alone Soe friends. 
Cethegus was the accomplice of Cataline, and Mecenas was 
the courtier of Octavius; but Cicero was the friend of Atti- 
cus.— Voltaire. 


For the following characteristic anecdote we are indebted 
to the late highly and deservedly respected Mr Heckewel- 
der. Skenandou, an Onedia chief, who was a Christian, and 
survived the minister who made a convert of him, lived to be 
an hundred and twenty years old. Just before he died, he 
said, “I am an aged hemlock. The winds of an hundred 
years have whistled through my branches. I am dead at 
top (referring to his blindness.) Why I yet live, the Good 
Spirit only knows. Pray to Jesus that | may wait my ap 
|pointed time to die; and when I die, lay me by the side of 
my minister and father, that may go up with him to the great 


Resurrection.” 


Dr Foruercitt, anp THE ApotHEecary.—A quaker 4- 
thecary meeting Dr Fothergill thus accosted him: “ Friend 
Fothergill, I intend dining with thee to-day.”—“ I shall be 
lad to see thee,” answered the doctor ; “ but pray, friend, 
ast thou not some joke ?”—* No joke, indeed,” rejoined the 
apothecary, “ but a very serious matter. Thou hast attend- 
ed friend Ephraim these three days, and ordered him no med- 
cine. I cannot, at this rate, live in my own house, and must 
live in thine.” The doctor took the hint, and prescribed 
handsomely for the benefit of his friend Ephraim, and his 
friend Leech, the apothecary. 


It is said that the late Chief Baron Thompson was a v 
facetious companion over the bottle, which he much enjoy 
At one of the Judge’s dinners during the Assizes, there was 
| present among the party, rtain Dignitary of the Church. 
| When the cloth was removed, “I always think,” said the ve- 
ty Revered Guest, “I always think, my Lord, that a certain 
|quantity of wine, does a man no harm after a good dinner !”— 
“Oh no, sir !—by no means,” replied the Chief Baron,—* it 
is the uncertain quantity that does all the mischief !” 
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